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THREE ROUTES 10 OIL 


HE United Nations wonder where Hitler will strike 

this spring. There will probably be a Nazi offensive 
in Russia. There may be one in the Near East. If there is, 
it will follow one or more of the three routes marked 
by arrows on this map. Each of these routes leads to the 
oil which Hitler needs. 


One drive would start in Bulgaria, move across Tur- 
key. The Nazis might be able to bribe or frighten the 
Turks into letting them pass unmolested. Or they might 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1942, by the Newspaper PM, Inc., New~ York. 


have to fight their way through. Once they had pene- 
trated Turkey, the Germans would have a choice of ob- 
jectives: north to the oil fields of the Caucasus or south 


to those of Mosul in Iraq, or both. 


The second drive would be a hop, skip and jump 
across the islands of the Mediterranean, bypassing Tur- 
key. Cyprus would be the main island stepping-stone, 
with Syria and Iraq as the goals. 

The third drive would be a new offensive across the 
Libyan desert into Egypt, then across Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan,' into Iraq. The Axis has already failed 
twice to break Britain’s Egyptian defenses, but its 
Libyan armies have been strengthened. 
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War Clouds Gather 


Over the Near East 


Occupied, Europe is being combed 
for German soldiers on police duty who 
can be spared for the eastern front. 
Hitler is demanding troops from his 
allies: 100,000 men from Hungary, 
200,000 from Rumania, a few Bulgarian 
divisions. A war of nerves is being 
waged against Turkey. 

These are signs of spring. And with 
the coming of spring a German offen- 
sive may begin somewhere along a line 
between Leningrad and the Darda- 
nelles. 

What are the Near Eastern stakes? 
There are many good reasons, both eco- 
nomic and strategic, for anticipating a 
Nazi attack in the Near East, instead 
of, or in addition to, one in Russia. 

1. Economic. The oil fields of south- 
ern Iran produce about 78 million bar- 
rels of oil a year. From the Mosul dis- 
trict in Iraq flow 25 million barrels 
every year. Egypt, the Bahrein islands, 
and Saudi Arabia produce 18 million 
barrels annually. 

This oil is vital to the United Nations, 
who have no other available sources in 
this region. Also, if the Near Eastern 
fields were to fall into Hitler’s hands 
all his oil problems would be solved. 

Besides oil and foodstuffs, the Near 
East produces chrome ore (Turkey), 
copper and asbestos (Cyprus), potash 
and bromine (Palestine), cotton and 
wool. 

2. Strategic. The Near East is a land 
bridge uniting Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Its loss would cut off Russia’s southern 
connections with the outside world. 
Axis sea raiders based in the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Aden could raid 
British and American supply lines in 
the Indian Ocean. From the Near East 
the Germans could threaten India from 
the west as the Japanese attack it from 
the east. 

Is the Near East ready? It has been 
nearly a year since a tiny British force 
suppressed an Axis-inspired ee in 
Iraq. During that time the Allied posi- 
tion in the Near and Middle East has 
been greatly strengthened. British arm- 
ies in Egypt are being reinforced with 
men and machines. The handful of sol- 
diers who held Iraq a year ago has 
increased to a sizeable British army 
scattered over Iraq and Iran. Fortifica- 


tions have been constructed, and com- 
munications have been vastly improved. 

How do the Arabs feel? The Arabs 
are becoming cynical about repeated 
German promises of immediate victory. 
They listen with more attention now to 
the British. The Arabs are said to be 
greatly impressed by a motion-picture 
display of British might on land, at sea 
and in the air. The film is shown every 
night on a blank wall in a crowded 
section of Baghdad. 

What are the Americans doing in the 
Near East? There are no American 
combat troops in the Near East. But 
United States uniforms can be seen in 
growing numbers in the bustling streets 
of Cairo, on the uplands of Eritrea and 
in the bazaars of Teheran. 

'. These uniforms are worn by army 
engineers and technicians who are set- 
ting up complete repair and servicing 


-|.bases to handle the American equip- 


ment being used by Allied soldiers. The 
biggest of these establishments is mush- 
rooming in what used to be Italian 
Eritrea. 


Discussion question: What part does 
oi] play in the strategy of World War 
II? ) 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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Press Assn. 


China—the Good Host. Jackets of Colonel Chennault’s American Volunteer 
Group flyers in China carry inscription saying: ‘This foreigne: has come to 
assist China, and all Chinese people should afford him utmost cooperation.” 


Congress Debates 
Overtime Pay Issue 


Representative Smith of Virginia has 
introduced two bills to suspend the 40- 
hour week, outlaw the closed shop, and 
limit profits on war orders. 

Labor and the administration deny 
the Wage and Hour law is an obstacle 
to the nation’s war effort. They point 
out that it does not restrict hours of 
labor, but provides for the payment of 
overtime after forty hours. Labor 
charges that the storm is being stirred 
up by anti-labor leaders who want to 
break down labor standards. But a Gal- 
lup poll shows that 63 per cent of the 
American people think that during the 
war labor should work 48 hours before 
beginning to collect overtime. 

Unions accused of abusing their 
power. Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold told the House Judi- 
ciary Committee that: unions abused 
their power and prevented an efficient 
use of labor and machines. He testified 
on a bill which would require Federal 
registration by labor unions and trade 
associations. 
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Japanese Advance 
In Strategic Burma 


Tha main Japanese drive has turned 
toward India. Outnumbered British and 
Chinese defenders of Upper Burma are 
falling back. Japanese troops have 
seized Akyab, chief port of western 
Burma, only 350 miles across the Bay 
of Bengal from Calcutta. They have 
occupied the Andaman islands, 825 
miles from Calcutta, and bombed the 
island of Ceylon. 

Why is Burma important? As the 
United Nations have made a stand in 
one Far Eastern outpost after another, 
Burma has become increasingly import- 
ant. A Japanese conquest of Burma 
would cut China off still more com- 
pletely from her allies. It would also 
put the Japanese at the border of India. 

Burma would also be a rich economic 
prize for the Japanese. It is one of the 
three big rice-exporting countries of the 
Orient. It is also one of the chief oil 
producing regions in the British Em- 
pire. Burma also has large quantities 
of tungsten, silver, lead, zinc and tin. 

What is the defense problem? The 
geography of Burma makes its defense 
difficult. Five mountain ranges run 
from north to south. Between them are 
four river valleys. The mountains block 
the movement of defense supplies from 
west to east, and the isolated valleys 
invite piece-by-piece invasion. 

The Japanese have taken full advan- 
tage of this situation. They have fol- 
lowed the strategy of putting all their 
strength into one valley, pushing up it 
regardless of losses until they capture 
an airport, then using that airport to 
extend their control. 

What advantages do the Japanese 
have? They outnumber the British and 
Chinese about three to one and they 
have complete control of the air. But 
perhaps their most important advantage 
lies in their system of tactics. 

The Japanese soldiers are trained and 
equipped for action in small units. 
Small parties of them, lightly clad and 
armed, push into the jungles, through 
the rice paddies, across swamps and 


Pacific War Council Holds Meeting 


With President Roosevelt presiding, United 
Nations representatives gathered in Cabinet 
room at White House for first meeting. Around 
table, left to right, Dr. T. V. Soong, China; 
Walter Nash, New Zealand; Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt, Australia; Viscount Halifax, Britain; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; Hume Wrong, Canada; Dr. Alex- 
ander Loudon, Netherlands; Harry Hopkins, 
assistant to President. 


rivers. They cut loose completely from 
their main forces and filter through the 
lines of the enemy as best they can. 

Then they attack his supply lines 
from the rear and cut off his advance 
forces. This kind of fighting is a jungle 
version of the German panzer tactics. 

What are the Burmese doing? In gen- 
eral they are helping the Japanese. 
There has always been a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with British rule in 
Burma. The Japanese are successfully 
encouraging the Burmese to rise against 
the British. 


Discussion question. What conclu- 
sions about colonial policy can be drawn 
from. British, Dutch and American ex- 
perience with the natives of Malaya, 
Burma, the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines? 














Chicago Sun 
The First Sign of Spring Doesn’t 
Mean What It Used To 





Cartel Agreements =e 
Attacked by Arnold 


A Senate committee last week inves- 
tigated the connection between Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and 
the great German chemical trust, I. G. 
Farbenindustries. It was charged that 
the American defense effort has been 
hampered by the deals between the 
two companies. 

President William S. Farish of Stand- 
ard denied the charges, and claimed 
that the agreements had helped rather 
than hindered our armaments program. 

Earlier, Standard had signed a con- 
sent decree in the federal courts. The 
oil company paid a $50,000 fine, and 
agreed to release 2,000 of its patents 
to other companies without payment of 
royalty. In return, Assistant Attorney- 
General Thurman Arnold withdrew his 
charge that Standard had held up the 
synthetic rubber program in the U. S. 

What is a cartel? Regardless of the 
merits of the Arnold charges, the Stand- 
ard Oil case was a good example of 
what is called a “cartel.” The term “car- 
tel” is applied to a contract between 
two companies in the same kind of 
business. They agree to exchange secret 
processes, fix prices, limit production or 
supply, or divide up sales territory. 

A cartel sometimes operates only 
within the bounds of one country. Car- 
tels are legal in Germany. They are for- 
bidden by law in the United States, 
England, and many other countries. 

But there are also international car- 
tels, which include companies in dif- 
ferent countries. 

Why is our government attacking 
cartels? They make it possible for tech- 
nical information useful in time of war 
to pass into the hands of a potential 
enemy. The exchange of secrets may 
take place in time of peace, and for 
business reasons, but in the event of 
war the enemy will have the secrets. 


Discussion question. How does the 
relationship between government and 
business differ in democratic and totali- 
tarian countries? 
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End of Upper House 
Hinted by British 


The British government is consider- 
ing a plan to abolish the House of 
Lords. It would be replaced by a “brain 
trust” made up of a, in the church, 
business, labor and the professions. 

What is the House of Lords? The 
House of Lords is the upper house of 
the British Parliament.-It includes the 
members of the hereditary — 
(with some exceptions), plus the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, 
twenty-four bishops of the Church of 
England and six law lords chosen from 
among distinguished lawyers. The 
House of Lords has at present about 
700 members. 

What are its powers? Although the 
Hoise of Lords is older than the House 
of Commons, it has much less power 
and influence. It can delay legislation 
passed by the Commons but cannot 
veto it. 

Its real function is to examine and 
revise laws and see that they are not 
passed too hastily. It seldom tries to ob- 
struct a measure which the country ob- 
viously favors. 

Should the House of Lords be abol- 
ished? Englishmen have been arguing 
this question for years. Opponents of 
the House of Lords say that a hered- 
itary legislative body is undemocratic. 
Its defenders consider that the House 
of Lords is doing its job satisfactorily, 
and that it has not enough power to 
do harm even if it wanted to. 


Discussion question: Compare the 
House of Lords with our upper cham- 
ber, the United States Senate. 
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Cripps Plan Debafed 
_ By Indian Leaders 


“A postdated check,” Mohandas K. 
Gandhi called the British government’s 
offer of Dominion status after the war. 
Indian leaders were cautious and 
critical. 

What is the British point of view? 
The Cripps plan represented a long 
step forward. The Indians had been 
promised Dominion status before. But 
this was the first time a date had been 
set for it, and no qualifications attached. 

Why did the Congress hesitate? The 
All-India National Congress, the coun- 
try’s largest party, hesitated. It wanted 
full independence, not Dominion status. 
And it wanted it right away instead of 
atthe end of the war. 

The Congress also wanted the In- 
dians to take over their own defense, 
and not leave it in British hands. 

Congress on the spot? If Congress ac- 
cepted the Cripps ee it would have 
to give up some of the principles for 
which it had always stood. If it rejected 
the plan it ran the risk of alienating 
the people of' the United Nations. 

What about the Moslems? The Mos- 
lem League, second largest party, also 
hesitated. But the Cripps plan went a 
long way toward meeting Moslem de- 
mands for a separate state, Pakistan. 


Discussion question: Would the grant- 
ing of immediate Dominion status to 
India strengthen or weaken the British 
Empire as a whole? 


Gof a Name for War! 
Send It to Scholastic 


President Roosevelt wants the public 
to suggest a name for the war. It should 
be short and convey the idea that this 
is a war to preserve the democracies 
and the small peoples of the world. 

What do YOU suggest? Why not set 
your whole class to thinking of a name? 
Then mail the suggestions to Scholastic 
(220 East 42d Street, New York, N. 
Y.). We'll publish the best, and send 
them on to the President—from the 


| high school students of America. 


The President made the request at his 
press conference last week. 

Please mail your suggestions no later 
than Saturday, April 25. Suggestions 
sent in by individual students should 
have their name, grade in school, name 
‘of school, and school address. Sugges- 
tions may be submitted in list form, 
with the name and grade of the pupil 
opposite his or her suggestion. Name 
and address of the school should appear 
at top of sheet. 





International News 
Tough Going Ahead. Filipino soldiers 
plant sticks of dynamite over bridge. 
If necessary, bridge will be destroy- 
ed to stall advancing enemy troops. 


Hemisphere Defense 
Board Sets Up Shop 


Military, air and naval representa- 
tives of all the American republics met 
in Washington to set up an Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board. This group will 
function as long as the war a U.S: 
Lieutenant General S. D. Embick was 
chosen chairman. 

A step forward from Rio. The Inter- 
American Defense Board was appointed 
under a resolution adopted at the Rio 
de Janeiro conference in January. Its 
establishment was a step toward put- 
ting the Rio resolutions into practice. 

Another such board, called the Emer- 
gency Consultative Committee on Po- 
litical Defense, is also being organized. 
Its task will be to take action against 
fifth columnism, and other subversive 
activities in all the American republics. 

Argentina and Chile have not fol- 
lowed the lead of their nineteen neigh- 
bors in breaking with the Axis. But 
they are showing their willingness to 
— in other ways by taking part 
in the work of both these committees. 

The first problem? The first problem 
for the defense board to tackle will be 
that of convoys. A way must be found 
to protect ships traveling between 
North and South America. 


Discussion question: How and why 
will the contributions of Latin America 
to hemisphere defense be different from 
those of the United States? 
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COWBOY TRUST BUSTER 


S a law professor at 
Yale, Thurman Ar- 
nold had trouble confin- 
ing his lectures to the 
topic assigned. His wan- 
dering, but brilliant, 
discussions of politics 
and philosophy usually 
carried him so far afield 
that he would end up 
with the confession: 
“Now what in thunder 
am I supposed to be 
talking about?” 

He was known ateYale 
as a “nine-days’ professorial wonder.” But his knowl- 
edge of the law was tempered with a love for comedy. 

But as Assistant Attorney General frequently in 
charge of anti-trust prosecutions, Thurman Arnold has 
kept too close to his subject to please many business- 
men and labor union officials. For over three years he 
has fought monopolies which restrict honest business- 
men and force the public to pay unreasonably high 
prices. 2 

Nor did he hesitate to call labor leaders to court 
when he felt that their actions unnecessarily increased 
the cost of products purchased by the public. 

Recently, Arnold told a Senate committee that 
American corporations had conspired with German 
trusts to restrict the production of magnesium, alumi- 
num, drugs, dyestuffs, synthetic rubber, and other war 
materials. 

He has agreed, however, that anti-trust suits against 
industries should be delayed if these suits interfere 
with the production of war materials. But any com- 
pany guilty of anti-trust law violations will have to 
stand trial after the war is over. 

Tall, broad-shouldered Thurman Arnold. is de- 
scribed by friends as a cross between a philosopher 
and a cowboy, with the cowboy predominating. He 
is as well known for his wit as for his intelligence: 

Arnold grew up in a part of the west that was still 
wild and wooly. He wrangled horses on ranches near 
Laramie, Wyoming, and later was good enough at his 
books to win a Phi Beta Kappa key at Princeton. Then 
he attended Harvard, practiced law in Chicago, and 
served three years in the army, fighting in Mexico and 
in France. 

Returning to Wyoming, Arnold was elected mayor 
of Laramie. He later served as the lone Democratic 
member of the Wyoming legislature. When the Re- 
publicans nominated and elected officials of the legis- 
lature, Arnold solemnly followed suit. He nominated 
himself as speaker, spoke glowingly of his accomplish- 
ments, and then cast the lone Democratic vote for 
himself. 





Imecnational News 


Thurman Arnold. 


PADILLA-ALL AMERICAN 


“# HOSE who have. 

fallen in Wake and 
the Philippines have not 
fallen merely to defend 
the honor and _ sover- 
eignty of the United 
States. They have also 
fallen to defend human 
liberties and the com- 
mon destiny of Amer- 
ica.” 

These words brought 
cheering delegates to ae — 
their feet at the Pan- 
American Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Rio de Janeiro. They were spoken 
by Ezequiel Padilla, towering, bronze-skinned, cul- 
tured Foreign Minister of Mexico. From that time on 
Senor Padilla played a leading role in the Conference, 
which was called to line up New World republics 
solidly against the Axis. 

Senor Padilla teamed up with shrewd Oswaldo 
Aranha, Foreign Minister of Brazil, to wrest Latin 
American leadership away from balky Argeniina. He 
heckled Argentina’s Foreign Minister as a “comma 
hunter” and pleaded for a complete break with the 
Axis. 

But he wisely persuaded U. S. Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles to accept a milder resolution for 
a break, which was acceptable to all the Americas. A 
stronger resolution would have offended Argentina 
and Chile, and the Axis would have gained the satis- 
faction of seeing a disunited New World. 

Ezequiel Padilla knew hunger as a child in a pov- 
erty-stricken village inGuerrero state. His mother was 
a school teacher; his father practiced law. But his 
parents were even poorer than their neighbors. 

Padilla received his first schooling from his mother. 
He was an honor student in the elementary schools, 
and was awarded a scholarship to the Sorbonne. He 
speaks excellent French. 


Padilla, who believes “that political democracy is 
not enough, that we must have with it economic de- 
mecracy,” later studied international law at Columbia 
University. In New York, unable to find a part-time 
job, Padilla again went hungry for a month. But he 
learned to love America, and he favors a strong mili- 
tary alliance between United States and Mexico. His 
dieam is a United States of New World nations. 


Senor Padilla likes Beethoven, Bach, Mexican folk 
music, and dancing. He is Mexico’s best pistol shot, 
and once rode with Pancho Villa, Mexico revolution- 
ist. He plays golf in the low eighties, but this respect- 
able score worries him. He says it shows that he pays 
too much attention to golf and not enough to foreign 
affairs. 





Ezequiel Padilla 
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A Sith) :\a 
OUR LATIN-AMERICAN NEIGHBORS (PART |) 


“One for all, and all for one” might well be the slogan of 
the United States and its neighbors in the New World, 

The 20 Latin-American republics to the south are rich in 
land and minerals. The United States needs the sugar, rubber, tin, 
wpper, and other products produced by these republics. They, in 
rn, need our industrial products, 

We also need. their full cooperation to guard against sur- 
prise Axis attacks on the Panama Canal and other U. S. bases pro- 
tecting the New World. Our Latin-American neighbors do not have 
powerful armies and navies. But U. S. forces stand ready to aid 
these republics if they are attacked by the Axis. Le. tf, 

Part Il (next issue) of this picture-story will show how [Milla] Se 7 aaa fj 4 
Pan-American Conferences have strengthened friendship and co- BY A 
operation between the U. S. and Latin America. DISCOVERERS LIKE COLUMBUS AND VESP 

AND CONQUERORS LIKE CORTEZ AND PIZAR 
ENABLED SPAIN TO BUILD A VAST EMPIRE IN 
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WHEN SPAIN CAME UNDER NAPOLEON'S CONTROL, THE DISSATISFIED COLONIES 
IN SOUTH AMERICA REVOLTED AGAINST SPANISH RULE. LED BY PATRIOTS LIKE 


BOLIVAR AND SAN MARTIN, THE COLONIES WON THEIR FREEDOM BY 1825. 
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AFTER DEFEATING MEXICO (1846-8), THE | | THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF JAMES G BLAINE, 
UNITED STATES ANNEXED CALIFORNIA T PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
ANO NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. THE 
WAR EMBITTERED RELATIONS WITH OUR 
NEAREST LATIN- AMERICAN NEIGHBOR, 
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Editorial 


“IS THAT GOOD?” 


INNER-TABLE conversation at a certain home is fre- 
quently punctuated by a disconcerting little question— 

“Is that good?” It is thrown out by the young son of the 
house, a high school boy seeking light on some of the daily 
chatter that shuttles back and forth between his parents. 
Maybe the subject is the war, or world affairs. Maybe it’s 
government and politics. Or business and economic condi- 
tions. Or last night’s movie. Or just the normal round of 
community life and personalities. Sometimes it comes up 
when they’re all reading the papers or listening to the radio, 

There are some topics on which the boy is_ far better 
informed than his father and mother. The comparative 
quality of swing bands, for example. Or the reactions of 
chemical compounds. Or aviation mechanics. And his par- 
ents have sense enough not to get into an argument when 
the going is out of their depth. 

But when that quizzical little phrase pops out—“Is that 
good?”—they know it calls for honest thinking. It puts them 
on their mettle. The youngster is not trying to be flippant. 

By “good” he doesn’t mean just moral. He merely means 
sound, or ‘well designed, or having desirable effects. Will 
this public policy be of permanent value to the countiy? Is 
that man acting for the best interests of the town? Does 
someone’s speech or article indicate that his motives are 
patriotic or that he is spreading unhealthy propaganda and 
prejudice? Ought we to spend money for second-hand 
bicycles or for defense bonds? Is this best-selling novel an 
artistic piece of work? 

It is flattering to the parents that the boy asks them 
questions at all. Year after year he is building up his own 
outlook on life. He is making up his mind, gropingly, on 
all sorts of perplexing problems. He is becoming a distinct 
personality of his own. And he does his parents the honor 
(not always deserved) of believing that they, from their 
older and wider experience, have worked out consistent 
answers to such problems, and have something to contribute 
that is worth listening to. If they are wise, they will not 
attempt to impose their opinions on their children’s minds as 
the only and final gospel: “Believe this, or else——” They will 
talk calmly and thoughtfully of how it seems to them, and 
let the young people chew that over along with the other 
notions that float into their heads from heaven knows where. 

In the end the young man will be on his own anyhow. 
Some time, not very far away, he will have to find out for 
himself, with no grown-ups around to question. He will have 
to decide what a citizen of the great world of democracy 
should think and do about the terrific problems America 
faces—today, next year, ten years from now. 

But, luckily for him, he doesn’t have to wait. He can 
begin now. Already, he has plenty of brains in his head and 
ings of standards by which to weigh the world. He knows 

ow to find the truth. He knows what is decent in conduct. 
He knows how he would like other people to treat him. 
He knows what kind of a world he wants to live in. 


On every question, public or private, he can ask himself, 








The RANGE FINDER 








OR the Manhattan blackout the other night we went 

to Greenwich Village and stood at the corner of 
MacDougal and West Third streets—a crossroads unique. 
From what other corner, anywhere, can you see thirteen 
night clubs? Intriguing names, too: Club Cinderella, The 
Open Door, Howdy Club, Music Box, V Club, Club Gaucho, 
The Bat, Swing Rendezvous, Pastor’s, Steve’s, Ernie’s, 
Pinto’s, and Bertolotti’s. 

Now by walking around the block you can see about 
twenty more. In the area of Greenwich Village there are 
more than one hundred night clubs. These occupy the base- 
ments or first floors of old houses four to five stories high. 
The upstairs is divided into apartments—the dwellings of 
everyday New Yorkers, many of whom have never been in 
any night club, let alone the one downstairs. 

They call themselves Villagers, and they may be artists or 
writers, but they are more likely to be clerks, stenographers, 
advertising men, salesmen, teachers, lawyers, doctors—a 
cross-section of city people who find a certain charm in old 
houses with new plumbing. 

The practice blackout was the first for Manhattan. 
Promptly at nine o'clock, air raid wardens blew three blasts 
on their whistles, and it was as though they had blown the 
lights out. Every night club manager, every householder, 
every storekeeper was standing by a switch, awaiting the 
signal. 

Inside the clubs, entertainment stopped; on the streets, 
traffic came to a standstill. Pedestrians gathered in groups, 
and spoke softly. Smokers snuffed out their cigarettes. 

It was a beautiful blackout. 

Robert Day in “‘New Yorker’ Magazine 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


* x HOW MANY HOURS FOR HOW MUCH PAY! + « 


HOULD the 40-hour week law be 
suspended during the war emer- 
gency? 

This question has been hotly debated 
in Congress and throughout the coun- 

. Congressmen have, been bom- 
barded with letters and telegrams stat- 
ing that the law’s requirement of over- 
time pay for work beyond 40 hours is 
hampering “all out” war production, 

Reacting to this-criticism, Represen- 
tative Howard* W. Smith, Virginia 
Democrat, has introduced bills to 
suspend the 40-hour week during the 
present emergency. In addition, these 
bills would (1) ban the closed shop, 
which requires the employment of 
labor union members, and (2) limit 
profits on large war orders to six per 
cent. (See Schol., November 3-8, 1941, 
page 10, for discussion of closed shop 
issue. ) 

President Roosevelt, and Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, joined labor union leaders 
in defending the 40-hour week. The 
President said he had received several 
letters from editors of small newspapers 
who wanted to know why it was that 
no one could work more than 40 hours 
a week. 

These letters, the President declared, 
represented “an amazing state of public 
misinformation.” These editors 
have known, he said, that there is. no 
such thing as a law against working 
more than 40 hours a week. 


The President explained that the Fair 


Labor Standards Act of 1938 permits 
workers to work more than 40 hours. 
But the Act requires time-and-a-half 
payment by employers for all overtime, 
that is, time worked above 40 hours. 

The purpose of the Act was to make 
it necessary for employers to hire more 
men. Thus they would avoid the pay- 
ment of overtime to men already on 
their payrolls, This would in turn help 
reduce unemployment and speed up 
business recovery. 


ould - 


The Payment of Time-arid-a-Half Wage Rates to Workers, 
Not the 40-Hour Week, Is the Main Issue Being Debated 


Many war production plants, the 
President added, are working far more 
than 40 hours a week. He said the men 
making vital machine tools needed in 
other industries are working a 55-hour 
week. The average work-week in all 
war industries is 46 hours a week, he 
announced, and a majority of the men 
are working 48 to 50-hours. 

The President also stated that much 
of the demand for anti-strike legislation, 
as well as for anti-40-hour laws, was 
based on misinformation. He com- 
wep that many newspapers gave 
ront page headlines to a strike involv- 
ing only 15 men. He described that as 
a type of misinformation. The President 
insisted that the C.I.0.-A.F.L. pledge to 
avoid strikes was being well observed. 

Reports show that 99.97 per cent of 
the 7,000,000 war industry workers had 
worked steadily for the past two months 
without any strikes. The strike situation, 
added Mr. Roosevelt, is better in the 
United States than in any country not 
under the iron rule of Hitler. 

Donald M. Nelson of the WPB told 
Congressmen that suspension of the 
40-hour week would not speed up war 
production. At present, he added, the 


payment of time-and-a-half for hours in - 


excess of 40 per week does not prevent 
an ot from operating his plant 
more than 40 hours. He explained that 
government contracts with employers 
were liberal enough to cover the pay- 
ment of time-and-a-half rates to work- 
ers. 4 
Mr. Nelson agreed, however, with 
the criticism of labor's demand for 
double-time pay on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. “What we are after,” i 
said, “is round-the-clock use of all ma- 


seit operation of three 


agree that the worker should regu- 


larly have one day off in seven. Where 
emergency requires him to work on 
that seventh day I believe he should 
be paid overtime. But where his regu- 
lar schedule of six days of work calls 
upon him to work on Saturday, on Sun- 
day, or a holiday, I do not believe that 
double-time should be paid for those 
days. It is the extra day’s work that 
should get overtime, not the Saturday, 
the Sunday, or the holiday. 


C.1.0.-A.F.L. Pledges 


“I believe,” Mr. Nelson continued, 
“that this practice of demanding prem- 
ium ( Soukle-tae) pay for week-end 
and holiday work has in many cases 
slowed up war production. [Examples 
were cited where’a worker who earned 
double-time on one day did not re- 
port to work the next day.] Yet I do not 
believe,” he concluded, “that we should 
try to correct this situation by act of 
Congress. I believe that . . . labor lead- 
ers will voluntarily give up this double- 
time provision. . 

Mr. Nelson then asked Congress for 
30 days in which to get agreement from 
the unions on abandonment of double- 
time wages. And in less than 24 hours 
the leaders of the C. I. O. and A. F. L. 
announced such an agreement. They 
agreed that Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays would be treated exactly as 
other days. Overtime rates (time-and-a- 
half) will be paid for work in excess 
of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, 
but Saturday, Sunday, or holiday work 
will not bring double-time pay. 

The C, I. O. and A. F. L. also gave 
a new pledge that no strike, for any 
cause, would-be permitted for the dura- 
tion of the war. Labor leaders would 
mar to punish any union which 
walked out on a war production job. 


Labor's voluntary suspension of the 
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St. Louis Star-Times 


They’ve Got to Be Geared Together 


double-time pay provision “brought 
many favorable comments in Congress. 
But many Congressmen still feel that 
the bill to repeal the 40-hour week law 
still is needed to bring full war produc- 
tion. 


A 60-Hour Week? 


These critics compare our shorter 
work-week with that of other warring 
nations. They argue that the easiest 
way to increase U. S. production is to 
lengthen the work week. Some observ- 
ers declare that war production could 
be increased 50 per cent by working 
60 hours a week instead of 46 or 50. 

Industrial engineers reply that the 
problem of increasing production is not 
that simple. As hours are increased, the 
worker's hourly output eventually be- 
gins to decline. The main reason for 
this decline is the growing fatigue of 
the worker. As he becomes tired he 
turns out less work, and makes more 
mistakes. 

Studies of British workers during the 
First World War showed that in some 
types of light work the greatest out- 
put was reached at 70 hours or more 
a week. But in heavier jobs more work 
was turned out in a 50-hour week than 
in a 60- or 65-hour week. It is impor- 
tant to know what work week will yield 
the greatest output for each worker. 
This output will vary from worker to 
worker, and from occupation to occupa- 
tion. Age and sex differences will wd 
have an important effect on the result. 

The Twentieth’ Century Fund's 
study, Labor and National Defense, 
sums up the 40-hour law controversy 
this way: “It would be generally 
agreed that a 40-hour week is below 
maximum output for most trades. This 
raises no serious problem so long as 
production can be increased by hiring 


additional workers. As shortages of fac- 
tory workers develop, however, a gen- 
eral lengthening of working hours will 
robably be accepted without much de- 
ate. The real controversy will come 
over the issue of overtime pay. 
“Should workers who are required to 
work more than 40 hours per week be 
id time-and-a-half for the extra 
urs . . . or should a different policy 
be adopted?” 
Here is the stand of opponents of the 
40-hour week. 


¢ Shortages of skilled workers already 
have developed, and will become more 
serious as war production increases and 
more men are called into the Army and 
Navy. This means that the only way to 
get more production is to increase the 
work-week. 

q There are several reasons why over- 
time pay must not be allowed for this 
longer work-week. Time-and-a-half pay 
for men working more than 40 hours 
will greatly increase the cost of the 
war. Overtime payments on some $58 
billion wor’ of war orders probably 
will amount to about $4 billion. Why 
should the taxpayers be forced to pay 
overtime rates for the weapons to de- 
fend everyone in America, var workers 
included? 

4A further increase in wage rates is 
certain ‘o bring a runaway inflation. 
This will appen because more ple 
will have more money to spend oa a 
declining supply of peacetime goods. 
Customers in stores will bid against 
each other, will force prices—the cost 
of living—to rise rapidly. Higher taxes 
and sales of defense boads and stamps 
will not cut this dangerous consumer- 
spending if wage ates are permitted to 
increase. (See Schol., February 16-21, 
1942, page 9: “The Enemy At Our 
Doorstep.’ ) 

q Finally, war production workers, 
many of whom are protected by unions, 
can demand and get higher wages than 
clerks, stenographers, ~~.d “white-collar” 
workers in non-war industries. Thus, if 
war worke~s are permitt 7 to draw 
overtime pzy their incomes will be fur- 
ther increased at the expense of non- 
war workers. 

Supporters of the 40-hour week offer 
this defense of their position. 

q Suppose the overtime charge of $4 
billion on $58 billion worth of war con- 
tracts were eliminated. Who would get 
it? Labor leaders say it would end up 
in the hands of war industry. Depart- 
ment of Labor figures show that 
corporations have added millions of 
dollars to their profits while paying 
overtime to labor. 

q William Green, president of the 
A. F. L., quoted an article by C. F. 
Hughes, business news editor of the 
New York Times, to support his belief 





that overtime rates did not a war 
industries. In his article, Mr. Hughes 
said that perhaps the for sus- 
| eigen of the 40-hour week would 

drop if the producers were re- 
quired to submit figures on how much 
of the time-and-a-half they already had 
included in the war contracts they had 
received. 

(In his discussion of the 40-hour 
law, Donald M. Nelson stressed the fact 
that most war contracts were drawn 
with overtime pay rates in mind. “If we 
now abolish the 40-hour week,” he said, 
“we create a widespread demand for 
increases in hourly wage rates. . . .” 

q President Roosevelt recently ob- 
jected to a “compromise” proposal for 
overtime payments only after 48 hours. 
The President said he did not want to 
reduce the present pay envelope of the 


.average worker. 


(Furthermore, wage earners look at 
the profits of employers and the cost 
of living when setting their wage de- 
mands. It will be difficult to induce 
workers to, sacrifice overtime pay so 
long as industrial profits increase, and 
the cost of living keeps on rising. Indus- 
trial and farm prices have more effect 
on the cost of living than wage rates. 
If these prices are controlled there will 
be less demand for wage increases. 

¢ It is true that union workers are 
better protected than non-union “white- 
collar” workers. But the nsion of 
the 40-hour week law would not put 
all workers op the same footing. Union 
workers would still have their union to 
fight for their interests. 


All Must Sacrifice 


Commenting upon the C.I.0.-A.F.L. 
agreement to drop double-time rates for 
Saturday, Sunday and holiday work, 
the New York World-Telegram wrote: 

“The powerful United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(C.I.O. union) offers to give up the 
double-time pay rates provided the em- 
ployers turn back to the government 
the money thus saved. The union con- 
tends that contracts were written to 
cover the extra pay. ... 

“If that is the case the assurance 
asked by the union is well justified. Em- 
ployers must not increase their profits 
through the sacrifice of the workers. . . . 

“This war is such an immense job 
that eventually, we believe, this coun- 
try will have to return to the 48-hour 
week with overtime only after that 
period. 

“But, first, the program now agreed 
to by the C.I.0. and the A.F.L. should 
be tried out—and as an essential part 
of the success of that trial the govern- 
ment must take whatever steps are 
necessary to see that payments waived 
by workers do not go into increased 
profits.” 
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AGRICULTURAL 


REVOLUTION 


by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
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revolution was matched by that 

of the agricultural revolution, 
but the consequences of these paral- 
lel developments were very different. 

The industrial revolution required 
an ever increasing army of workers, 
and. rewarded workers and managers 
alike with high returns. But. the 
agricultural revolution led to a de- 
crease in the number of farmers and 
t( a sharp decline in the rewards to 
those who tilled the soil. 

The industrial revolution, to be 
sure, had its own problems: urban 
growth, assimilation of immigrant 
groups, period unemployment, mal- 
distribution of wealth and so forth 
But the results of the agricultural 
revolution seem to have been chiefly 
unfortunate for those affected by it 


sen progress of the industrial 


Bases of the Agricultural Revolution 


What were the bases of the agri- 
cultural revolution? We must be 
content to list them briefly: abun 
dant good cheap land, railroads to 
carry crops to market, new machin 
ery which made it possible for fewer 
farmers to grow bigger crops, 
science which solved many of the 
problems of plant disease and which 
introduced new plants. 


These factors. were mainly respon- 


sible for the ummense increase in 
the number of farms, of acres under 


cultivation, and of agricultural prod- - 


ucts. In the half century from 1860 
to 1910 the number of farms in the 
United States trebled,. the acreage 
more than doubled, and production 
of principal crops like wheat, corn, 
— cotton increased three and four 
told. 

But these increases brought to the 
farmers not prosperity but hard 
times, and this period presents one 
almost uninterrupted “farm prob- 





lem.” To put that problem in a very 
broad way, it can be said that the 
farmers of America were constantly 
eligi more and more for less and 
ess and that, as a result, they were 
being reduced to social inferiority, 
economic subordination, and politi- 
cal impotence. In this half century, 
ir short, the American farmer, once 
‘lord of all creation” was rapidly on 
the road to becoming a peasant. 


Causes of the “Farm Problem” 


The causes of this situation are 
not far to seek In the first place 
there was the physical cause: soil 
exhaustion, erosion, drought, floods, 
plant and animal diseases. 

In the. second place there were 
economic causes: over-expansion, 
over-production, rising costs and de- 
clining returns, exploitation in the 
domestic market and competition in 
the world market, high interest 
charges, high middlemen’s charges. 
high transportation charges. 

In the third place there were the 
political causes. inability to organ- 
ize to exert pressure on Congress, 
t get assistance or protection 
through friendly legislation. 

The most important of these 
causes was doubtless the physical 


‘one, but it is also the most obvious, 


and needs no explanation. The eco- 
nomic jam in which farmers found 
themselves does require explanation. 
The basic factor here was that of 
rising costs and falling prices. 
Costs were msing use the 
farmer had to buy in~a protected 
market—that is. he had to buy plows 
or shoes or furniture at a price in- 
creased through the operation of a 
rotective , trusts and monopo- 
lies, and high Jabor costs. The 
money that he bought, too—in the 
form of “the tga him far 
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more than it did business organi- 
zations. And other things, too, like 
taxes were going up steadily. 

But when he came to sell what he 
grew, the farmer found himself com- 
poring with low-priced products 
rom Australia, the Argentine, Can- 
ada, Russia, and other places. 

None of the problems that the 


$ . farmer faced—except perhaps. the 


weather—was beyond solution. Sci- 
ence could overcome plant disease; 
large-scale government effort meet 
the menace of drought or flood. 
Through organization, too, the 
farmer might hope to regulate his 
crop, to market cooperatively, to 
borrow at low interest rates. A 
friendly administration at Washing- 
ton would find ways to give the 
farmer the same protection that it 
gave to industry. 

But these things were hard to 
achieve. Farmers were naturally 
highly individualistic, and found 
difficulty in organizing for coopera- 
tive action, 

They found equal difficulty. in 
bringing effective pressure upon 
their governments. Legislators at 
Washington were far more respon- 
sive to the demands of business, of 
banking, even of industrial labor, 
than to the demands of farmers. And 
the farmers themselves failed to send 
genuine spokesmen for their inter- 
ests to Congress. 


Aid for the Farmers 


So, for decades, nothing much was 
done, and the farmer headed for 
bankruptcy. Not until Woodrow Wil- 
son came to the Presidency in 1913 
was there an administration zealous 
tu serve the interests of the farmer. 
Wilson’s program, excellent as far 
as it went, was interrupted by the 
war. 

After the war came a full decade 
of reaction, when the welfare of the 
farmer received less actual con- 
sideration than that of any other 
class. It remained for the New Deal 
to make efforts both genuine and 
intelligent to reverse the trend and 
re-establish American agriculture on 
a sound basis 
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Americas Advance 7 
Program of Unity 


HE United States is pushing ahead 
with its program to organize the 
Americas for victory. It is receiving the 
full cooperation of all the American 
republics except Argentina and Chile, 
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the only two which have not broken. 


off relations with the Axis. 

Recent congressional elections in Ar- 
gentina resulted in gains for the isola- 
tionists who support Acting-President 
Castillo’s policy of “prudent neutrality.” 
Chile’s new President, Juan Antonio 
Rios, has given no sign, that’ he will 
break with Germany and Japan. All the 
newspapers of Santiago, with one ex- 
ception, now favor neutrality for Chile. 

In two other countries, recent devel- 
opments have been more favorable to 
the United States. 


The government of Ecuador has re- 
vealed that the United States is build- 
ing a naval base at Salinas, on the Gulf 
of Guayaquil, and that United States 
naval and air forces will patrol Ecua- 
dor’s coast. This is a move to strengthen 
the defenses of the Panama Canal. 

But the most important advance in 
inter-American cooperation was a series 
of accords entered into between the 
United States and Brazil. The two coun- 
tries agree to work together to increase 
Brazilian ‘ production of strategic ma- 
terials needed in our war effort. 

Rubber production in the Amazon 
valley will be expanded. The Itabira 
iron mine properties, the only important 
source of iron ore in all of Latin Amer- 
ica, will be developed. The program will 
include building railroads to the mines, 
and improving the facilities of the port 


from which the ore must be shipped. 

The United States will provide the 
money for the rubber and iron ore proj- 
ects, and the Export-Import Bank will 
furnish an additional $100 million, to 
develop other Brazilian resources. Brazil 
will po receive increased lease-lend 


aid. 


QB FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


One of the important results of the 
war has been the strengthening of eco- 
nomic ties between the United States 
and Latin America. We have been 
forced to rely on our neighbors to the 
south for many strategic materials which 
we used to get elsewhere. 

At the same time, the people of Latin 
America have turned to us in search of 
markets for their products. We have also 


become their source of supply for man- . 


ufactured goods which they formerly 
bought in Europe. But they need finan- 
cial assistance to relieve economic dis- 
tress caused by the war. 

Our pocketbook has been opened. In 
September, 1940, the Export-Import 
Bank was authorized to lend up to $500 
million to Latin-American countries to 
help them develop their resources, sta- 
bilize their economic life, and market 
their products. This was in addition to 
the Bank’s original lending authority of 
$200 million. 

Loans and credits have been granted 
to eighteen Latin-American countries. 
Money has been loaned to Brazil to 
finance the establishment of a steel 
plant. Costa Rica, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
E] Salvador and Panama have received 
loans for road building. Rubber pro- 
duction is being financed by the Bank 
in Haiti. Altogether, about_$290 million 
has been loaned. 

Surpluses still a problem. In spite of 
our financial aid and our increased pur- 


Pan American Union 
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chases of raw materials, Latin America 
is still burdened with surpluses of many 
products. This is true of linseed in Ar- 
gentina, for example, and of cotton in 
Peru and Brazil. 

Coffee agreement is a’ model. The 
Inter-American Coffee Marketing 
Agreement represents a successful at- 
tempt to solve the problem of the cof- 
fee surplus. 

Coffee is the principal cash crop of 
seven Latin-American countries, and it 
forms part of the exports of fourteen of 
them. The war destroyed 30 per cent 
of the Latin-American coffee market, 
and even our increased purchases have 
not been able to make up the loss. This 
problem was solved by an agreement 
dividing the United States market 
among the exporting countries, thus 
heading off cut-throat competition 
which might have ruined them. 

An effort has been made to reach a 
similar agreement for cacao, but so far 
without success: Attempts to solve the 
wheat surplus problem have also failed. 

Latin America needs our goods. Al] 
this is only one side of the picture. Our 
dependence on the countries of Latin 
America for surplus strategic materials 
carries with it an obligation on our part. 
We must furnish them with the manu- 
factured goods they can get nowhere 
else. 

The principal problem here is not 
one of money but of supply. The de- 
mand for war materials is forcing us 
to do without many of the things to 
which we are accustomed. There is cer- 
tainly no surplus of articles like auto- 
mobiles and radios to send abroad. 

Nevertheless, our government is en- 
abling the Latin-Americans to get the 
things they need most, on the same 
terms as our own people. Quotas and 
priority ratings are being assigned to 
them just as they are to us. 

We have, for example, granted export 
licenses for tin plate to keep the canning 
industry of South America going. High 
priority ratings have been given to 
railroad equipment needed by Brazil. 
And steps are being taken to provide 
these articles at fair prices and on rea- 
sonable credit terms. 

Shipping is a bottleneck. Finally, 
there is the problem of finding enough 
ships to carry goods back and forth 
between Latin America and the United 
States. All the American countries have 
seized or bought idle foreign ships lying 
in their harbors. But shipping is still 
one of the greatest bottlenecks in the 
growing inter-American trade. 





Braden Copper Co., Rancagua, Chile, 
employs 2,000 workers. World’s 
largest copper deposits are in Chile. 
Chile supplies us with copper and 
nitrates, important sinews of war. 
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Elevators at Bahia, Brazil’s fourth 
largest city, connect upper and low- 
er parts of town. City is center of 
Brazil’s cocoa and tobacco trades. 


© Brazilian Jungle 
Swallows Explorers 


“There are no romantic nightingales 
here, no neatly tamed gardens, no sen- 
timental landscapes. Here we have the 
monotonous chorus of dropsical toads, 
masses of “misanthropic _ underbrush, 
stagnant pools of rotting canebrake.” 

That is the jungle of the Amazon, a 
region five-sixths as large as the United 
States, as José Eustacio Rivera describes 
it in La Voragine (the Vortex). 

Jimmy Angel has disappeared some- 
where in this vast, mysterious forest. 
Jimmy is the United States aviator who 
discovered Angel Falls in the tableland 
between the Orinoco and Amazon 
rivers. (See Scholastic, October 6, 1941, 
page 15). The adventurous flier made 
one flight too many. Either he has died 
in the forest or he is lost in its track- 
less reaches. 


Jimmy Angel is not the first flying ex- : 


plorer to disappear in: this “mysterious 
paradise of lost aviators.” 

Seventeen years ago H. P. Fawcett, 
his son, and a companion named-Rum- 
mell, flew over this country and van- 
ished. Five times, rescue parties have 
searched for them with no success. 

Two years after the disappearance of 
the Faweetts, Paul Redfern started on 
a flight from the United States to Rio 
de Janeiro, He never reached Rio and 
no trace of him has ever been found. 
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© Santander, Father 
Of Free Colombia 


Great as Bolivar was, he could not 


- have accomplished what he did without 


the help of able lieutenants. Among the 
Liberator’s aides, three men stood out: 
Sucre, Unanue, and Santander. 


Francisco de Paula Santander was 
born April 12, 1792, in Cacuta, New 


.Granada (now Colombia), His family 


was wealthy and aristocratic and he re- 
ceived a good education. He was just 
finishing a law course in 1810 when the 
revolution against Spanish rule began. 

Enlisting at once in the revolutionary 
armies, Santander fought for nine years 
with courage and distinction. He was 
made a general in 1817 when he was 
only twenty-five years old. 


gids ovina Santander his chief: 


of staff assigned him to train the 
army which was to liberate Colombia. 
The skill with which he did this job 
won him the title, Organizer of Victory. 
In two years from the time it was 
formed, this army had won the glorious 
victory of Boyac4, and Colombia was 
free. 

Bolivar became President of the new 
nation, but in 1819 he made Santander 
Vice President and left him in charge 
of the government. Bolivar took the 
field again to set Venezuela free. 

Nine years later Bolivar came back, 
and Santander returned to the Vice 
Presidency. 

Santander broke with Bolivar in 1828 
roclaimed himself 
later Santander 


when the Liberator 
dictator. A few mon’ 
was charged with con- 
spiring against Bolivar’s 
life. He was tried and 
condemned to death, 
but Bolivar changed 
the sentence to exile. 

After he had spent 
three years in Europe 
and the United States, 
Santander’s return to 
Colombia was made 
possible by the death 
of Bolivar. Santander 
was elected President 
in 1832 for a five-year 

riod. At the end of 

is term he was elected 
to Congress, where he 
continued to serve his 
country until his death 
on May 5, 1840. 


At Coffee Exchange, 
Santos, Brazil, the 
price of coffee is 


‘determined. Santos, 


200 miles south of 
Rio, is the world’s 
leading coffee port. 
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© Hemisphere Editors 
Exchange Stories 


Without fuss or fanfare, unknown to 
most of the public, the Publishers’ Re- 
ciprocal Program is making the Good 
Neighbor policy concrete on the jour- 
nalistic side. 

The Publishers” Reciprocal Program 
is an independent, non-profit, .non-com- 
mercial and non-political organization 


of newspaper publishers in the United 


States and Latin America. 


Its purpose is to see that Latin Amer- 
ican newspa et accurate stories 
about the United States, its achieve- 
ments, its great men and its way of 
life, and that our papers get the same 
correct picture of Latin America. They 
do this by exchanging articles. 

Here is an example of how the pro- 

am works: Two publishers, one in 
Fort Scott, Kansas, the other in Medel- 
lin, state of Antioquia, Colombia, are 
members of the Program. 

The paper in Fort Scott receives and 
publishes an illustrated article on Do- 
mingo Faustino Sarmiento, school- 
master - president of Argentina and 
founder of that country’s system of free 
public education. 

At the same time the publisher in 
Medellin is running in his paper an 
article received from the Program on 
Henry Clay, who has been called the 
Father of Pan-Americanism in the 
United States. 


Harris and Ewing 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY OF NATIONS 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


HE phrase, the American Family of 
T Nations, was a felicitous one coined 

by President Roosevelt. It was first 
used, so far as I can recall, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1936 opened a spe- 
cial Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace; but behind that 
there is a long history which I should 
like to sketch very briefly. 

As you know, world wars of the kind 
we are seeing now are not isolated 
phenomena. They have happened about 
once every century and a quarter, and 
the New World is usually involved in 
them. There was a world war during 
the time Spain built up her colonies in 
America. In that period Spain had an- 
nexed practically all of the American 
world. She was checked with the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 

The next world war occurred when 
Louis XIV of France made his bid for 
dominating the European system. That 
was checked at the Battle of Blenheim 
in 1704. After that, France contested 
England’s claim to the New World and 
did a pretty good job of it. France held a 
large part of North America until she 
was defeated in Europe. 

Then came the Napoleonic threat to 
run things in general, which finally was 
checked at Waterloo. In the course of 
Napoleon’s conquests, however, he suc- 
ceeded in conquering Spain, and that 
upset affairs in Spanish America. Spain 
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had practically all of South America ex- 
cept what is now Brazil. Brazil was part 
of the Portuguese Empire. When both 
Spain and Portugal were overrun by 
Napoleon's armies, their colonies in 
South America began to think of inde- 
pendence, as had the United States. 

Many groups and leaders in South 
America dreamed of and fought for free- 
dom from their European masters. But 
Simon Bolivar stands head and shoul- 
ders above the rest. He suddenly 
emerged the liberator of at least half a 
dozen nations. 

Bolivar had a dream which, though 
doomed to fail in his lifetime, remains 
one of the great dreams of history. It 
was the dream of a great federation of 
American nations. He wanted tec call 
them into .a parliament or congress 
which would meet more or less regularly 
to promote international good will 

Bolivar actually did get his first con- 
gress going at Panama in 1826. The 
United States was the only non-Latin 
nation to send representatives. I regret 
to say that these representatives who 
went by —. ship, got there too late. 
The congress did not accomplish much, 
but did establish the principle of co- 
operation among American nations. 

The politicians did not think too 
much of the idea, but men of letters 
and historians kept bringing it up over 
and over again. It perio the imagina- 
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Delegates of 21 American re- 
publics meeting in Washington 
to announce joint policy of 
requisitioning foreign ships. 
Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles sits at top center. 











tion of many men. In Latin America the 
university students, who have always 
been active in public affairs, kept alive 
the plans of Bolivar. In the United 
States, Henry Clay worked hard for co- 
operation among New World nations. 


Nothing great was accomplished until - 


the founding of the Pan American 
Union in 1890, at the suggestion of 
Secretary of State James G. Blaine. 


The latest phase of the story really 
begins in 1933. In his first inaugural 
address President Roosevelt coined the 
phrase, “Good Neighbor Policy,” and 
the first application which could be 
made was in Latin America. 


As great powers go, the United States 
had /been relatively , arama with the 
countries on its borders. But we had 
made enough mistakes so that a con- 
siderable amount of ill will had accu- 
mulated. We had intervened with 
troops in four republics, Mexico, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua, and 
had made demonstrations towards 
others. We claimed the right to inter- 
vene in Cuba and Panama, and we had 
got the reputation of being the kind of 
neighbor who would speak kindly and 
then bring down the warships. It was 
neither fair to us, nor fair to our neigh- 
bor countries. But that was our reputa- 
tion, and we had committed enough 
aggressive acts to justify it. 
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We went to work to clear up these 
difficulties. In the past the U: States 
had at various times used its huge eco- 
nomic strength, and its investments in 
Latin America, as an excuse for inter- 
vening in these nations’ internal affairs. 
Since the chief market of many of these 
countries was the United States, this 
had naturally aroused their fears. Our 
problem was to arrange a system by 
which our economic strength could be 
used cooperatively to aid Latin-Ameri- 
can nations, but not to coerce them. The 
Export and Import Bank was gradually 
organized here to help in financing Cen- 
tral and South American enterprises. It 
now has a half billion dollars to use for 
this purpose. 

In 1936, President Justo of Argen 
tina, jointly with President Roosevek, 
called a special conference at Buenos 
Aires to consider the threat of a Euro. 
pean war and to explore ways of k 
ing it out of this pekon This om 
ference established the fact that Amer- 
icans could and would act together in 
case of donger or disturbance. They 
agreed that if any real storm appeared 
on the horizon American nations 
would consult. 

By the time of the Eighth Inter- 
American Conference, held at Lima, 
Peru, in 1938, we were already looking 
straight down the gun barrels, This con- 
ference took place just after the “Peace” 
of Munich, but not many people had 
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any illusions left then. The Axis was 
endeavoring to undermine American 
solidarity. The Declaration of Lima set 
up an agreement for common action in 
case of a: 

War did break out in Europe in Sep- 
tember, 1939, and the next conference 
was called at Panama shortly after. The 





_ Declaration of Panama set up a 300- 


ession by an outside power. - 
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mile safety zone around the American 
waters to prevent belligerents from es- 
tablishing bases on the American coast. 
It also set up machinery for economic 
and legal cooperation. 

In 1940 came the shocking news of 
the fall of France. 

A conference was accordingly called 
at Havana. The German Government 
promptly threatened the Central Amer- 
ican republics with reprisals if they 
dared send ministers to Havana. Never- 
theless everybody was there. And when 
the Resolutions of Havana were pro- 
posed every American representative 
voted aye. These resolutions vastly 
strengthened the machinery for co- 
operation set up in 1938. 

Out of all this there was slowly forged 
the American Family of Nations as we 
know it today. The last meeting was at 
Rio de Janeiro'in January, and you know 
its results, Through these years we have 
seen nations which were suspicious of 
each other and of us beginning to work 
together on little things, gradually on 
bigger things, and finally taking a uni- 
fied stand against the Axis at the Rio 
conference. This makes the American 
group of nations the oldest and most 
successful group of nations in the world. 

The American system has not been 
perfect. But it has given more coopera- 
tion, more peace, to more people over a 
larger area and for a longer time than 
perhaps any other system in history. 
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STUDENTS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY MR. BERLE 





Q. In talking about the boundary disputes, Dr. Rowe, 
Director of the Pan American Union, said that they all 
had been settled. Has the dispute between Paraguay and 
Bolivia been settled? 

A. Yes, that was settled at the end of the Chaco War. 
Chere is a minor boundary dispute between Guatemala 
ind Great Britain as to the boundary of British Honduras. 

Q. I heard that Argentina was jealous of us eco- 
iomically. Is that true? 

A.. It is not really jealousy. It is a certain trade rivalry. 
Everything Argentina produces we produce too, except 
that we produce more.of it. They are a young, strong, 
progressive people. And we have never been very recep- 
tive to their principal products, which are mainly agri- 
cultural. The i can be reduced by freer trade 
between the two countries, and by incre: industrializa-, 
tion in Argentina. 

Q. Why hasn’t Canada entered the Pan American 
Union? : 

A. Canada is friendly to the ideals of the Union. But 
she has obligations as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations;.which naturally have taken first place 
up till now. 

Q. .Do you think such a federation as is being worked 
out with Central and South American nations is possible 
in Europe after the war? 

A. Yes, I think so. I think it is necessary but I do not 
know how long it will take to get it. It requires a new 


an nations must in the 
a decent standard of 


moral outlook on the world. Euro 
future work together to give a 
living. 

Q. Along that same line, what part would the group 
of American nations take in the peace of Europe? 

A. Well, they certainly would be at the peace confer- 
ence. I think they will have to work with i nations to 
supply food and industrial raw materials to repair war-torn 
countries. After that I should surmise that the American 
nations may participate in larger and more permanent 
wrt gr ge for world stability. The Atlantic Charter -- 
si by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill last year — provides for access to raw materials 
by all nations, and for the increase in the standards of 
living of all countries. 

Q. How is it possible to improve trade relations be- 
tween countries if all the basic products of these countries 
are the same? 

A. What you really mean is that when you get into the 
south temperate zone the products there are similar to 
ours. If our trading area were limited to our hemisphere 
we would have some trouble. But there is a wide possi- 
bility of raising the standard of living in all countries, 
—- those in Central and South America. And as 
the standard of living is raised, the market for products 
from all these countries will be expanded, until. there 
should be trade enough for every country that has prod- 
ucts to sell. 
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WE CHALLENGE 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
A. PAN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


Match the appropriate definition and person or conference 
by placing the letter of the former in the blank after the 
latter. 


1. Simon Bolivar—— a. Originated Inter-American Con-° 


gresses. 
Instrumental in founding Pan- 
American Union. 

Early advocate of the “American 
System.” 

Mexico's Foreign Minister. 
reciprocal 


2. Henry Clay—— b. 
3. James G. Blaine— c. 


4. Cordell Hull_—— d. 
trade 


e.. Advocate of 
treaties. 
. Recommended that all American 


5. Ezequiel Padilla— 

A 
. 1826, Panama— nations break with Axis. 

B. Inter-American Congress called 

. 1889, Washington—— by Bolivar. 

C. Conference called by James G. 

. 1938, Lima—— Blaine. 

D. Conference provided for united 

consultation if war threatened. 
E. Set up 300 mile “neutrality” 
. 1942, Rio—— zone. 


READING THE NEAR-EASTERN MAP 


Underline the best answer to each statement. 

1. Astrakhan is on the river (a) Volga; (b) Don; (c) Dnieper. 

2. The Dardanelles separate (a) Europe and Asia; (b) Africa 
and Asia; (c) Europe and Africa. 

3. The capital of Turkey is (a) Istanbul; (b) Ankara; (c) Bos- 
porus. 

4. The islands now held by the British in the Mediterranean 
include (a) Crete; (b) Dodecanese; (c) Cyprus. 

5. Baku is a main port on the (a) Black Sea; (b) Caspian Sea; 
(c) Persian Gulf. 


C. WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 40-HOUR WEEK? 


Circle A if you agree, D if you disagree with the statement. 
1. A D Workers in war industries are trying to get by with 
working only 40 hours a week. 

Workers are less patriotic than employers. 
Suspension of the 40-hour week would increase war 
production. 

Some employers are using the 40-hour week as a 
smoke screen to break unions. 

Labor's “no strike” pledge has not been kept. 

The 40-hour week er be retained as a perma- 
nent part of our law. 

Overtime pay should not be limited unless excess 
profits of employers are. 

War production workers are getting higher wages 
than non-war workers. 

Workers should be paid the same amount that 
soldiers are paid. 

Manufacturers will lose money if labor is paid over- 
time wages. 


THINGS TO DO 


FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 


Read “Our American Heritage: Agricultural Revolution” 
(p. 11), “How Many Hours for How Much Pay?” (pp. 
9-10), and “Pan-Americana” (pp. 12-13). 

What Are the Jobs of Today's Citizens? 

1. How have we (through government and private organiza- 
tions) attacked the causes of the “farm problem” described by 
Dr. Commager? Does this help win the war? 

2. What facts must a citizen know before taking a stand for 
or against overtime pay on the 40-hour work week? 


. 1939, Panama—e 


2. 
3. 
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3. Should the U. S. lend money to Brazil for increased rubber 
production? Why? 
FOR WORLD HISTORY 

Study map on page 2 and acconipanying story, “Pan- 
Americana,” and “American Family of Nations.” 

What Are the Objectives of the War and Peace? . 

1. What are the advantages of each of the four routes Hitler 
might take to the oil of the Near East and the Caucasus? What 
are the forces defending each? 

2.. How does the “American Family of Nations” suggest a pat- 
tern for post-war world organization? 


FOR ECONOMICS OR MODERN PROBLEMS 

Read “How Many Hours for How Much Pay?” (pp. 9-10) and 
“Agricultural Revolution” (p. 11). 

Committee Work: sy 

1. Set up a Congressional Comm:.iee to have hearings on the 
bills referred to in the first column. Appoint students to give the 
viewpoints of President Roosevelt, Chairman Nelson, A.F.L. 
President Green, Corporation Executive “Smith,” Industrial En- 
gineer “Brown,” and Ordinary Worker “Joe Doaks.” Look up 
arguments, present them to committee, have committee report 
to class on the bills. 

2. Debate: “The 40-hour week should be abolished, but the 
same hourly wage rates should be maintained and time and a 
half overtime should be paid only after the 48th hour of labor.” 

3. Explain: Why did more and better farm production threaten 
to make the American farmer almost a peasant? 


UNIT ON LATIN AMERICA 
Let the “Things to Do for Classes on Latin America” start 
you on a study of “Latin America Today.” Have your teacher 
help you by using the unit outline in Scholastic Teachers’ 
Section for December 9, 1940. 
Materials on Latin-American Relations From Scholastic: 
Special numbers on Latin America, Dec. 12, 1936, and Dec 9, 
1940. 
“Three Americas: Friends or Enemies?, April 1, 1939, p. 19-S. 
“Pan-American Relations,” Mar. 18, 1940, p. 11. 
“Pan American Union Birthday,” April 29, 1940, p. 42. 

“The Americas Get Together,” Sept. 16, 1940, p. 9. 
“Pan-Americana,” Miniature Magazine of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, semi-monthly, September 15, 1941 to May 25, 1942. 
Pictorial Maps of Latin America, Issues of Sept. 22, October 27, 

Dec. 1, 1941, and Jan. 19, Feb. 16, March 16, April 20, 1942. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

assimilation (4 sim i la shin), p. 11. Process of becoming simi- 
lar, or of being absorbed, as when immigrants learn customs and 
habits of a new country. 

Bahrein (ba ran), p. 3. 

cartel (kér tél), p. 4. 

Escalante (as ka lén ta), p. 13. 

felicitous (fe lis i tis), p. 14. Well worded; appropriate; apt. 
~~ Ezequiel Padilla (a za ki él pa dél ya), p. 6. 

reprisal (ré priz al), p. 15. Injury done in return for injury, 
especially by one nation to another during wartime. 

Jose Eustacio Rivera (hé 24 660 sté si6é ré vd rd), p. 12. 

Santander (san tain dar), p. 13. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (April 20) 


Insuring Our Defenders: How Government Insurance 
Works for Men in Service 

The Conduct of the War: III in War Series by Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager 

What Do You Know About Canada? Background for 
Americans, by Dr. Alfred LeRoy Burt 

Democracy at Work: Denver (Colorado) Opportunity 
School 

Pictorial Map of Mexico 


- - - Amswers on page 39 


for Social Studies Students 
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A Condensation of the Full-Length Play About the Trials 
and Troubles of Running a High School Paper 


“... 1 declare I'm ashamed to waste 
your time with a silly li'l poem.” 


HIS is one of a series of plays 
T'ssitea to the high-school the- 

atre, selected and edited by 
Margaret Mayorga, with the coop- 
eration of Samuel French, Inc. . 


The entire action takes place in the 
Clover house in Preston, a small sub- 
urban town. 


« ACT I 


Johnny Clover is the editor of the 
Preston High School Penguin. He takes 
this he-man’s job seriously and resents 
the intrusion of a girl on the staff. But 
Susan Blake is a career girl and she 
manages, with high pressure, to secure 
the position of assistant editor. Lucy- 
belle is a newcomer to town, a Brees 
package of Southern charm who attracts 
men “as @ of honey attracts flies.” 
Lucybelle dle a career girl, but she 
does know how to get around. 

LucyBELLE: Pardon mel)I reckon 1 
should have knocked, but it says 
“Office” on the door. 

Susan: It used to be his nursery— 

Jounny (pushing her back): Shut 
up! (To Lucybelle, in his best editorial 
manner) You must be Miss Lee. This 
is Miss Susan Blake—my assistant. I’m 
John Clover. 

LucyBELLE {to Susan): Isn’t he just 
the most modest man you ever heard 
tell of? As if ev’body in school didn’t 
know the editor of the Penguin. 

Jounny: I guess I’m not as important 
as all that. 

LucYBELLE ( her 


lashes): Oh-0-0, yes you are. we 
girl I’ve met has been pointin’ you out 
to me. 

Jounny: Aw, now . . . Won't you sit 
down? I can spare a few minutes. (to 


Copyright, 1941, by Florence Ryerson Clements 
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Susan) I believe we've finished our con- 
ference, Miss Blake. 

Susan: Huh? 

Jounwy: You don’t need to stay. 

Susan: Oh, I don’t mind. I’ve stacks 
of typing to do... . 

LucyBELLE (to Johnny): I declare, 
I'm ashamed to waste your time with 
a silly lil ol’ poem. (She brings out a 
roll of paper, tied with baby-blue rib- 
bon, starts to hold it out, then draws it 
back.) No-—I just can’t bring myself. A 
great big lit’rary man like you, Mr. 
Clover, would just laugh at my poor lil 
scribblin’. 

Jounny: I won't. No— 

LucyBELLe (holding up hand in Boy 
Scout gesture): Word of honor? 

Jounny (same gesture): Word of 
honor. 

(Susan brings her typewriter down 
on the table with a bang. They both 
jump.) 

LucyBELLE: Well, remember you 
promised... . 

(She hands him the paper.) 

Jounny: “A mocking bird sings in the 

magnolia trees, 

And the jasmine wafts on the evening 

breeze.” 

(Susan begins typing violently.) 

“As in days of yore, before the war, 
Night drops her veil o’er the house 
of the Lees.” 

(He turns on Susan.) Do you have to 
make that racket? 

Susan: It isn’t me, Johnny. It’s the 
typewriter. 

LucyBELLE: Oh, you don’t need to 
finish it. I know it isn’t good enough 
to print. 

ounny: Of course, it’s good enough. 

- LucyBELLE: Well, now, that makes 
me fee] pow’ful proud, Mr. Clover. 

B sod (going overboard) : I'm pow- 
erful glad it does, Miss Lee. (Susan 
see her Roget's Thesaurus with a 

-) 

a A (to Susan): 1 declare, 
honey, I haven’t congratulated you yet 
about bein’ elected girls’ editor. 

Susan: Thanks. 

_ LucyBeLLe ( on center of 
couch): I do admire brainy women. I 
reckon it’s ‘cause, like my daddy says, 
I haven’t any more wits than a tadpole. 
I know I’m in for trouble with your Mr. 


Quinn. In civics. Today we had the bar- 
ter system, and I declare I came out in 
a regular tizzy! 

Jounny: The barter system isn’t so 
hard to understand— 

UCYBELLE: Maybe not for a big 
brain like yours— (She opens her vanity 
case, looks at herself in the mirror.) 
—but I’m so flitter-minded seems like I 
never will get it straight-out. Mercy me! 
I certainly need to fluff a smitch of pow- 
dah on my Ii] ol’ nose! 

Jounny: I can explain the barter sys- 
tem just as easy. You take a country— 
not America, because America’s got 
money—but some other country like— 
well, like any other country practically, 
and, just for the sake of argument, you 
take pigs at least, I don’t mean you 
take “em—I mean the country we're talk- 
ing about takes them. And they swap 
‘em for ties. 

LUCYBELLE: 
gorgeous ties! 

Susan (sharply): He means railroad 
ties. 

Jounny: Then they swap the railroad 
ties for copper wire .. . and the copper 
wire for—well, for airplanes . . . and the 
airplanes for corn . . . and then feed 
the corn to the pigs. c 

LucyBELLE (wide-eyed): But | 


thought they’d swa the pigs. 
eae (a trifle p weboord 9 These 
are new pigs. 

LucyBELLE: Why do they want new 
pigs, when they had such an awful time 
getting rid of the old ones? 

Jounny: They didn’t. (Mopping his 
forehead) Look-—they used them for 
money. That’s why they call it the “bar- 
ter” system. 

LucyBELLE: Oh-b-h, that’s the barter 
system! And all the time I thought you 
said they were swappin’. 

Susan (rising, as though she can bear 
no more): Johnny, I guess I'll run over 
to the school and ’tend to that business 
you spoke about. 

Jounny: I didn’t speak about any— 

Susan (winking): Don’t worry, I'll 
fix everything. 
oe What-all’s she goin’ to 

Jounny: Search me. 
you're comfortable? 


I can knit the mos 


You're sure 


_, Lucypetie: I declare, Mr. Clover, 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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you're the kindest man! I knew it 
wasn’t true what they said about you. 

Jounny: What did they = 

LucyBELLE: They said if the prettiest 
girl in the world was to walk by, you 
wouldn’t so much as turn your lil ol 
head. 

Jounny: Well, what they said is true 
—kind of. I mean, it was true, up to 
now. . . . That is, I didn’t pay much 
attention to girls because— Well, you 
see a fellow who has 
big responsibilities, like 
the editor of a paper— 
he kind of has—big re- 
sponsibilities. 

LUCYBELLE: 
nuff? 

Jounny: Um. On the 
other hand, I guess a 
man who has big re- 
sponsibilities re “e 
oughtn’t to spend 
his time thinking, be- 
cause his mind ought to 
have a little relaxa- 
tion. ... 

LucyBELLE: ‘Course 
it should! And if you 
ever feel as if you'd like 
to relax your mind over 
at our house some eve- 


Sho’ 








Susan: I got rid of her, didn’t I? 

Jounny: You mean to say you— You 
dumb-bunny! (He dashes out.) 

Susan: But, ja (The door 
slams.) I was only trying to help. . . . 


ACT il 


Spud Erwin is business manager of 
the Penguin, and Betsy Erwin, his sister, 
is supposed to be Susan’s star reporter. 
But when Spud fails to 
sell enough advertising 

e to finance a 
three-color cover for 
the paper, the girls 
bring their feminine in- 
genuity into play. 

Betsy (throws open 
the door of the office. 
She is holding a ~~ 
bird cage on a 
standard.): Here you 
are, Johnny. 


Betsy: For you— 
from Miss Weems, at 
the Rose Tea Shoppe. 

Jounny: She’s nuts. I 
haven't got a bird. 

Betsy: I wouldn't 

ut a zombie in it my- 


nin’—(Putting her hands “All the girls been pointin’ self, but she told me to 
up to her cheeks) Great you out to me since I came.” bring it—and here it is. 


forever! Look how I’m 

blushin’!— Askin’ a boy to call. I reckon 
my daddy’d wallop me if he was ever 
to find out. 

(A voice calls, off stage.) 

Preston: Johnny Clover— you in 
there? (As Preston Hughes enters in 
football togs) Hey, fella . . . just ran 
in from practice. Thought you might 
want the line-up for Friday. 

Jounny: Thanks, Pres. 


Preston: Whew, swell little joint you 
got here. (But his eyes are not on the 
room; they are on Lucybelle.) Guess 
I'll have to introduce myself. I’m Pres- 
ton Hughes. 

LucyBELLE: Oh, aren’t you just the 
most modest man! As though ev’body 
in school didn’t know the captain of the 
football team. All the girls been pointin’ 
you out to me ever since I came. 

Preston: Nobody had to point you 
out to me, cookie! 

Jounny: You're on your way out. 
Miss Lee and I were engaged in an 
important literary conference. 

Preston (to Lucybelle): Don't let 
him kid you—he gets it all out of a 
dictionary. Say, how’s about you coming 
out and watching football practice? 

LucyBELLE: I reckon there’s nothing 
I'd like better! 

(As they go out, Johnny looks after 
them, angry and upset.) 

Susan (enters beaming): Well, 1. 
fixed it. 

Jouwny: Huh? 


(She dumps it down 
and starts for door.) 

Jounny: Hey, wait a minute! 

Betsy: Can't. I'm reporting girls 
basketball for Susan. We're playing 
Greenwood—and are we lickin’ the 
pants off ‘em! Whoops! (She dashes 
out.) 

Jounny: And that’s the mothers of 
the next generation. 

While Johnny's back is turned Spud 
spies the proof of Lucybelle’s poem, 
tucks it in his breast pocket. Johnny 
catches him at it, plucks it out. 

Jounny (disgustedly): My—pal. A 
guy I trusted like my own brother! 

Spup: And what about me trusting 
you? 

Jounny: Well, what about it? 

Spup: Every time | drop in at Lucy- 
belle’s house, who do I see parked on 
the sofa with his mouth open, but the 
jelly I used to consider my best friend. 

Jounny: What do you mean used to? 

Spup: You don’t think we can go on 
after this, do you? A man’s got to 
trust the fellow . pals around with. 

Jounny (awkwardly): Listen, we 
don’t want to do this. We've been 
friends ever since we were boys. Are 
we going to let a woman come be- 
tween us 

Spup (solemnly): No, |. C., we're 
not. 

Jounny: You bet we're not! (He 
gives a sigh.) But I don’t mind admit- 





Jounny: What's that? 





ting I’m hard hit . . . mighty hard hit. 
pup: I reckon we've both got it 
pretty bad, J. C. 

Jounny: But we've got to be big 
about it, Spud. We've got to make up 
our minds, no matter what happens, 
we won't let it wreck us. 

Spup: That’s right. Maybe if we 
were to work together, we could get 
her to tie the tin can on Pres Hughes. 

Jounny: Maybe. Only we've to 
play square with each other. Every- 
thing open and above board. Two 
musketeers—one for both, and both for 
one. —And let the best man win! - 

(Something bangs against the outer 
door. It ote pas, he. enters, wheel- 
ing an ancient wreck of a baby car- 

iage. In it is an assortment of objects— 
a large egg beater, slightly bent, a 
poker, and fire tongs in the same condi- 
tion, also a wooden keg.) 

Susan (explains): It’s antiques—kind 
of. All except that keg. That's. salt her- 
ring. From Mr. Rinehart at the delica- 
tessen—it’s worth a dollar, and he only 
wants a seventy-five cent ad, so we 
make a quarter. 


Spup: How do we make a quarter? 

Jounny: What ad? 

Susan: That’s what I’m tying to ex- 
plain, if you'll just stop talking. Oh, 
they brought the wringer? I got that 
from the Lily Laundry. Did somebody 
bring a lawn mower? 

Jounny: Yes. 

Susan: It’s kind of lost a blade, but 
Mr. Joshua can recondition it. (She 
displays the egg beater.) 1 got this 
from Beecham’s Bakery. And Mrs. 
Flannery let me have the baby car- 
riage for just saying she does beautiful 
cleaning and washing by the hour. 
You said you couldn’t get any more ads, 
and look — I've only been out an hour 
and I’ve sold,a half column! _ 

Spup: You call that selling? I s’pose 
the printer’s going to take clothes wring- 
ers n’ lawn mowers 'n’ baby carriages 
’n’ pickled herring — instead of cash. 

Susan (breathlessly): You don’t need 
any cash. I’m swapping all these, and 
that bird cage, and the lawn mower to 
Mr. Joshua for a bicycle; and I'm swap- 
ping the bicycle to Jackie Brown's 
mother for a washing machine, and I’m 
swapping the washing machjne to Mr. 
Duffin for the three-color cover. . . . It’s 
the barter system, see? : 

Lucybelle is insulted when the two 
musketeers want to share her company 
for the junior prom, and Susan is really 
hurt when she learns that Johnny is 
not expecting to invite her to the dance 
as he has always done before. Even 
Susan’s career seems in danger of col- 
lapse when her~ gossip columns get 
jumbled in the proof-reading and the 
barter system runs amok when she ac- 
quires an illegal pinball game. 












ACT lll 


By this time everybody seems to have . 
lost "his sense of humor. Spud and 
Johnny have a few things to explain to 
their dads, and Johnny in particular is 
being blamed for letting Susan assume 
too much responsibility on the staff of 
the Penguin. 

Jounny: Gee, Dad, you're not going 
to blame me for what Susan did. 

Mr. Cover: You shouldn’t have let 
her get control. You aren’t a child any 
more,” John. It’s time you learned 
women have always been getting men 
into trouble. Ever since Eve, When a 
man lets a woman get control of things, 
he’s just as much to blame as she is. 

Jounny: But how’re you goin’ to stop 
her? 

Mr. Ciover: Sometimes you even 
have to let them think they're gettin 
their own way . . . in little things, o: 
course. When it’s important, you must 
take a stand, Johnny. Only it’s better 
if you don’t let them realize you're 
standing. 

Jounny: What do you do if it doesn’t 
work? 

(Mr. Clover is saved from the em- 
barrassment of being specific by the 
arrival of Susan.) 

Susan: Johnny—I—I guess there isn’t 
anything I can say, except I'm sorry, 
but— 

Jounny (sarcastically): — You were 
only trying to help! 

Snape Chiat) Johnny! 

OHNNY (fi and leaning across 
desk): Well, what d’you expect me to 
do? Thank en for ruin- 


ing my life? The things 
“ow 
se 5 Py!) 


a woman can do to you! 
Ge 
°° 6, f] 
A’ 


I'm going along about 
. making time with yr %y 
ie 


Lucybelle. Then you , 
come into my lifel Bee © 
fore I know it, I tiene 
any r, and I haven't 
any ee and I 
haven’t any girl — 

(Spud enters hurri- 
edly.) 

Jounny: Spud! Did 
you see Lucybelle? 

Sup: And how! She's 
going to the prom with 
Pres Hughes. If you 
think that’s bad news, look at this. 1 
stopped at the print shop and Mr. Duf- 
fin gave me a bill—for that three-color 
cover. 

Jounny (turning on Susan): You had 
to bankrupt me! 

Spup: Don’t you know running a 
ame of chance after ph con- 
emned is a tentiary offense 

Susan (olh a long-drawn wail): 


my business . . . get- ¢ 
ing my school credits 
.. . editing the paper AN 


ZN 


“And now I'll never get a 
chance to wear my formal.” 


Oh-h-h. (She rises, looks down at her- 
self.) And now I'll never get a chance 
to wear my formal. 

Jounny (staring at her): What? 

(With a quick movement, Susan 
throws off her evening coat.) 

Susan: My new formal Mother sent 
me—and my silver slippers with an eve- 


. ning bag to match. 


Jounny: Golly! Geel 

(But he isn’t looking at the dress; he’s 
staring at Susan, who is a charming 
revelation.)  ~ ‘ 

Susan ( straightens up, 
lares at Poses yg, pera worth iti 
ou aren't worth it! 1 worked and strug- 

gled and swapped old antiques and fig- 
ured out pinball games just to help: you. 
But you weren't worrying about the 
aper. All you were worrying about was 
belle! I'm serving notice on you, 
ohnny Clover, and you, Spud Erwin- 
m through wasting my time on men 
completely and entirely through! 
I'm never even going to took at a boy 
again! If I ever get myself out of the 
ag aya I'm going to make my own 
ife. I'm going to be a career girl 
Jounny: t? 
(Susan suddenly looks down; her 
eyes light on her ns ae She gives a 


. long-drawn “Oh-h-h. 


Susan: Now I'll never dance in my 
silver slippers! 

(Her face twists; she crumples on to 
the divan, buries her head in a pillow 
and bursts violently into tears. The boys 
look at each other. 

Susan: I hadn’t even begun to have 
a good time, and now my life’s all over! 

(Johnny sits down on 
the couch slips his arm 
about her shoulders and 
draws her toward him.) 

Jounny: Its al’ right, 
Susan. You're not going 
to any penitentiary! 

Spun: You bet you're 
not! (He cfosses to 
couch and sits down at 
Susan’s right.) I'm per- 
on going to see to 
it 

(He draws Susan's 
head away from Johnn 
and onto his own shoul- 
der.) 

Jounny: I've been 
taking care of Susan al] 
her life—and you know 
it. 

Spup: You've been treating her like 
dirt all her life—and you know it. 

Jounny: Say, somebody’s getting too 
fresh around here. 

Spup: You never said a truer word! 

The s decide that chopping up 
the pi po and using it in the fire- 
place be a good to dispose 
of possible charges against Susan. 

Roiaas Johnny, wait — (Dramati- 
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cally.) If you’re going into danger, I'm 
going with you. 

Spun: No, you're not. 

Jounny: You're involved in enough 
crime already. 

Susan: But, Johnny— 

(Johnny picks her up, carries her 
back to the couch, puts down in a 
whirl of skirts.) 

Jounny: You're going to stay right 
there. (Condescendingly) You can 
have your way in little things, Susan. 
But when it’s important, a man’s got to 
take a stand. 

(He turns and marches out after 
Spud. Susan watches him leave, breath- 
less with admiration and delight. Head 
in the air, she floats, rather than walks, 
toward the door.) 

Betsy: Where’re you going? 

Susan: To fluff a smitch of powdah 
on ma |i’ ol’ nose. 

Things are beginning to look better 
for Susan at last. Not only are the boys 
showing some interest in her, but t 
editor of the big Times-Herald wants 
to pay her ten dollars a month and ex- 
penses to write gossip columns for his 
journal. 

Susan: I can pay tor the three-color 
cover with my bonus! 

Jounny: Gee! Say—what'’re we wait- 
ing for? Let’s go dance! Gee, those’re 
cute slippers, Susan. 

Spup: Cute slippers? They're cute 
feet! 

At this point Lucybelle enters with a 
yoo-hoo, explains that she’s not going to 
the dance with “that Yankee boy” Pres- 
ton after all and proposes to go with 
Johnny and Spud. The reason for this 
sudden change of plans comes out when 
Betsy explains that Pres has the measles. 

Jounny: So that’s why— 

Spup: Just ‘cause you didn* have a 
partner! 

LucYBELLE (uncertain and unhappy): 
{—I just—I—Oh, dear! 

Susan: We'd love to have you come 
with us, Lucybelle. 

LucyBELLeE (brightening): 
certain—sure? 

Susan: Of course, I’m sure! I can’t 
possibly dance with two boys at once! 
(Suddenly Susan runs back to Mrs. 
Clover.) 

Susan: I’m going to be a career girl 
who dances! 


You're 


The toregoing excerpt is reprinted here 
by special permission of Florence Ryerson, 
Colin Clements, and Samuel French, Inc. 
Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Ever Since Eve is copyrighted 
and subject to a royalty, and that no per- 
formance, representation, production, reci- 
tation, public reading, or radio broadcasting 
may be gw except by ial arrange- 
ment with Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, or 811 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 480 University 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
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HE poets who began publish- 
Te: in about 1930 grew up in 

a different world from that of 
poets who did their first writing 
around 1910, or even 1920. They 
are the first poets who can make 
similes about Diesel engines as 
naturally as about clouds or pine 
trees. They are perfectly at home in 
the world of theories of psychology 
too, so that their subconscious de- 
sires are as likely to appear in their 
writing as their conscious ones. All 
this makes their poetry sound some- 
what strange to those who are not 
equally up-to-date in vocabulary 
and information. 

These . poets of the 30's were 
young in the first days of the depres- 
sion. They saw the poverty of thou- 
sands of people, and, like everyone 
else, they tried to find the causes 
and the solution of economic disas- 
ters. More than poets of any other 
age, they have forgotten their per- 
sonal problems and emotions in their 
interest in social problems which 
they feel must be solved before any- 
one can®be happy. 

Wystan Hugh Auden is generally 
considered the leader of these poets. 
Others are Stephen Spender, Louis 
Macniece, C.. Day Lewis, Archibald 
MacLeish, to mention only a few. 
Auden and Spender are so often 
mentioned together that. they are 
likely to become another pair of 
those Siamese twins of history like 
Keats and Shelley. 

A weakness of present day poetry 
is the fact that most of the poets 
do not belong to the society they 
write about. Most of the poets have 
identified themselves with the in- 
dustrial struggle without being 
really a part of it. This is true of 
Auden and Spender. 

Auden was born in 1907, the son 
of an English physician, and was 
educated in private schools and at 
Oxford. Spender was born in 1909, 
‘the son of an English journalist, and 
sreceived the same sort of education 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


as Auden except that he left Oxford 
before graduation. Both men trav- 
eled in Europe and saw the eco- 
nomic and political troubles which 
preceded the present war. Both have 
written bitter indictments of Nazi- 
ism. Both have received the Guar- 
antors Prize given by the magazine 
Poetry. Auden married Erica Mann, 
daughter of Thomas: Mann, in 1935. 
Spender married Agnes Marie Pearn 
in 1936. Auden’s chief interests as a 
boy were mechanical. Photography 
and machinery were his hobbies. He 
intended to be a mining engineer. 
Spender earned money at 17. by 
printing chemists’ labels on his hand 
printing press, but he used the press 
also for printing his first volume of 
poems, Nine Experiments. 

Auden is a versatile poet. He runs 
the gamut from serious poetry which 
is lyric and beautiful to mere clown- 
ing in verse, from Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms to jazz, from conventional 
rhymes to experimental forms. 

Spender has equal freedom but 
less range. His —— from mod- 
ern industry and machinery are pre- 
sented in lines which have the ro- 
mantic melody of the 19th century 
writers. He is more personal, less 
experimental. This first stanza of 
“Winter Landscape” shows how 
swiftly he can paint a clear picture. 


Come home with white gulls waving . 


across gray 





W.H. AUDEN | 


Fields. Evening. A daffodil West. 
Somewhere in clefts of rock the birds 
hide, breast to breast.1 


“The Landscape Near an Aero- 
drome” (see Scholastic, Sept. 15, 
1941, p. 20) quoted in Untermeyer, 
is-a good example of Spender’s 
power in painting new subjects with 
old beauty. The partial rhymes in 
this poem are interesting to notice 
too. You may like also “What I Ex- 
pected,” quoted in Untermeyer, an 
ironical comment on life and one of 
Spender’s best poems. 


Auden in 1938 was sent by his 
publisher to China to study condi- 
tions there. His friend, Christopher 
Isherwood, who has collaborated 
with him in the writing of plays, 
went with him. In the resulting book, 
Journey to a War, Auden warned 
that the struggle in China was but 
one phase of a world struggle. 


“Musee des Beaux Arts” is one of 
“the most interesting of Auden’s short 
poems. In it he comments on the 
fact, so obvious today, that no trag- 
edy can be so great that people do 
not turn away from it very soon and 
go about their daily business. These 
are the-opening lines: 


About suffering they were never wrong, 

The Old Masters: how well they under- 
stood 

Its human position; how it takes place 

While someone else is eating or open- 
ing a window or just walking dally 
along; 

How, when the aged are reverently, 
passionately waiting 

For the miraculous birth, there always 
must be 

Children who did not specially want it 
to happen, skating 

On a pond at the edge of the wood.? 


1From Poems, by Stephen Spender. Reprinted 
by-permission of Random Inc, 

*From Poems, by W. H. Auden. Reprinted by 
permission of Random House, Inc, 

















ON’T be alarmed by the title of 
this article. Nobody is prying 
into your secrets. In fact, other 

people arent much interested in your 
private affairs; they're too deeply con- 
cerned with their own. They’re so much 
interested in them that they like to ex- 
plain their problems to the world—to 
justify their actions, to minimize their 
failures, to dramatize their ambitions. 
That is the underlying motive for many 
of the most important books of our day 
—the desire to share personal experi- 
ences with others. This is tremendously 
worth-while from the reader’s stand- 
point because it allows him to enter 
into innumerable imaginary situations 
through literature that would yr ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing in real life. 

“My father doesn’t understand why 
I don’t want to go into his business.” 
.. . Has this ever been one of your 
worries? If so, you will find that father- 
and-son disagreements have been at the 
- heart of many-of the world’s best plays 
and novels. “Mother can’t seem to rea- 
lize that I’m no longer a kid.” . . . Yes, 
it’s a strange thing that intelligent par- 
ents and intelligent children find so 
many causes of conflict, but it seems to 
be traditional with every generation. 
“If 1 were only better looking or had 
a little more money, I could be as pop- 
ular as she is.” . . . Alice in Booth Tark- 
ington’s Alice Adams struggled with 
these handicaps at self-expression. This 
business of reading about personal 
problems works two ways: first, it will 
help you to find understanding treat- 
ments of many of the important ques- 
tions of your life; and, second, it will 
help you to broaden your sympathies 
with others- who may have seemed in- 
comprehensible before. 


Some of the commonest bs sae in © 


life arise from a physical handicap. 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bond- 
age tells the story of Philip Carey’s 
struggle through life with a club foot. 
The fact that he was a cripple affected 
Philip’s whole career and his outlook 
on school, friendship, business, and 
marriage. This novel is a frank and 
oe treatment of a common sit- 
uation is rich in literary value. 

A romantic approach to a similar 
situation ‘is to be found in Rostand’s 
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famous play, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Cyrano was a swash-buckling cavalier 
roaming the streets of Paris in the days 
of Cardinal Richelieu, when one carried 
his honor at the point of his sword. Un- 
fortunately, Cyrano—poet, lover, dash- 
ing soldier—had a very large nose, 
which he himself made fun of as “a 
beak, a torchlight, a monument, and a 
cucumber.” His nose got in his way 
figuratively as well as literally because 
it made him so ashamed of his appear- 
ance that he did not have the courage 
to make love to his sweetheart, Roxane. 
For tears and laughs and passages of 
high poetic romance there is no more 
moving play than this old favorite. 

John Galsworthy in his novel, The 
Patrician, handles the very delicate 
question of which is more important to 
a man: his career or the woman he 
loves. In fact, the whole story centers 
around a question of social differences, 
family loyalties, and individual ambi- 
tions. And in his play, Loyalties, Gals- 
worthy shows how an anti-Jewish preju- 
dice can wreck the lives of a London 
society family. 

In the following list of books you will 
find yourself absorbed with questions of 
self-expression, race pie, family 
conflicts, religion, and many other” af- 
fairs which complicate the lives of most 
of us. 


Novels 


Ethan Frome, by Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Ethan, an ambitious and idealistic 
New England farmer finds himself tied 
for life to a sickly, jealous, and narrow- 
minded wife. Into the midst of this do- 
mestic gloom comes a young relative, 
Mattie. In their attempt to seek happi- 
ness or death Ethan and Mattie bring 
éverlasting grief upon themselves. This 
story is short, crisp, dramatic, and 
penetrafing. 


The Cathedral, by Hugh Walpole, 
Doubleday Doran & Co., New York. 


In the setting of an English cathedral 
town Archdeacon Brandon represents 
the authority and arrogance of the 
church in conflict with a newer order 
of simplicity and spiritualism sym- 
bolized by Canon Ronder. The story 
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gives a shrewd analysis of small-town 
intrigue and deep-seated family dis- 
agreements as well as a 
cism of the church. 


severe criti- 


Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. 


In his characteristic style Lewis se- 
lects a hypocritieal evangelical preacher 
for the object of his biting satire. Un- 
der the disguise of true religion Elmer, 
the title character, turns out to be a 
mercenary, ignorant, and vulgar char- 
latan, This book will be a challenge to 
constructive thought. 


We Are Not Alone, by James Hilton. 
Little Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


This book is a consolation to all those 
who feel themselves unjustly accused 
of wrongs they did not commit. Its 
lively plot, involving the lives of an- 
English country doctor and a young 
German dancing girl, makes it one of 
the most readable of modern problem 
stories. 


The Turmoil, by Booth Tarkington. 
Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 


A romantic and idealistic youth finds 
himself in revolt against the family 
traditions and the conventions of his 
mid-west community. This is one of the 
common problems of young men strug- 
gling “to find themselves.” Read Alice 
Adams by the same author and pub- 
lisher for a treatment of a similar prob- 
lem for girls. 


Of Human Bondage, by Somerset 
Maugham. Sun Dial Press, New Yerk. 


Already mentioned in the text of this 
article, this book is one of the most 
worth-while accounts of human suffer- 
ing brought about by a physical handi- 


cap. 


The Forsyte Saga, by John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


There are probably more personal 
problems involving parents and children 
and husbands and wives in this remark- 
able series of linked novels than in an 
other one novel in this field. This is rich 
in literary value and provides an oppor- 
tunity to study at close range the work- 
ings of the typical English mind. 
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Thicker Than Water, by Wunsch and 
Albers. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York. 


This is a collection of short stories on 
family and personal problems. The 
range is wide, the content sound, and 
the literary quality good. Many selec- 
tions are from the best popular authors 
of today. 


Plays 


Death Takes a Holiday, by Casella and 
Ferris. Samuel French, New York. 
This is a fanciful yet dignified ap- 

proach to the eternal question of .im- 

mortality. “Death,” once personified in 

the movies by Fredric March, tries to 
discover at a weekend house party why 
it is that mortals fear him. 


Loyalties, by John Galsworthy. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Already mentioned in the text of this 
article, this play shows the struggle of 
“nice people” when their loyalties to 
their social set are strained by their 
loyalties to their moral principles. 


Saint Joan, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


One of our greatest modern play- 
wrights gives his version of the story 
of Joan of Arc in a delightfully artistic 
arrangement. The religious implications 
of this play provide tough arguments 
for all scoffers. 


The Silver Cord, by Sidne 
Samuel French, New York. 
This play strikes right at the heart 

of the mother-son-wife triangle as Mrs. 

Phelps with too much maternal love 

nearly wrecks the careers of her two 

sons by interfering with their domestic 
affairs. Many a man has had to decide 
the delicate question of how much loy- 
alty he oma to his mother and how 
much to his wife, and this play ana- 
lyzes a dramatic situation with scien- 


tific honesty. 


Howard. 


Non-Fiction 


Personal History, by Vincent Sheean. 
Garden City Publishing Co., New 
York. 

This is a moving, sincere autobiegra- 
phy of a man who observes life in great 
detail and makes honest comments on 
many of its most important problems. 


The Importance of Living, by Lin Yu 
Tang. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. 

This is one of the most popular books 
of everyday philosophy written within 
recent years. It covers a wide range of 
practical problems and is challenging 
without being too difficult to under- 
stand. 


The Man Nobody Knows, by Bruce 
Barton. Pocket Books Inc., New York. 


In this straightforward account of the 
life of Christ the author takes a very 
matter-of-fact and realistic point of 
view. This is no old-fashioned or sen- 
timental Synday school yarn, but a 
_man’s book worded in practical lan- 
guage. 

Reading some of these books may 
arouse the spirit of discussion in you 


to such a point that you would like to - 


express yourself on some family or per- 
sonal situation. If so, you should send 
your essays, short stories, or. verse to: 
Design for Reading, The Round Table, 
Scholastic 220 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Here are some self-starters for 
encouragement, 


Topics 
1. Dear Dad: ................ 
Because we can’t seem to un- 
derstand each other . . . 
(Explain your problem and justify 
your intended solution. ) 
2. On Being Homely but Popular 
(familiar essay ) 
8. The Need for Religion in the Pres- 
ent World (expository essay) 
4. On Getting Along with Mother— 
by an expert (humorous essay) 
5. On Being an Only Son (familiar 
essay ) 
6. The Whirlpool (short story) 
7. Pipe Dreams (verse) 
8. Man Overboard (short story) 








GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 

May Lamberton Becker’s daughter, 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde of London, crossed 
the Atlantic by convoy recently, and is 
now in this country. She'll be pretty 
busy while she’s here this spring, repre- 
senting the British War Relief Society 


and the American Outpost—an organiza- 


tion of Americans living in England. 
Busy—but not too busy to write a piece 
for Scholastic readers, telling you about 
her experiences in war-time London, 
and about high school people there. 
We look forward to publishing it soon. 

Mrs. Warde says has here to do two 


things—to try to make Americans realize 


how much their gifts and their faith 
have meant to English war victims, and 
to urge Americans to increase their out- 
uring of “aggressive good will.” In 
er luggage she breught 50-odd books 
about England today, in exchange for 
the volumes interpreting American life 
to the British which Mrs. Becker has 
been sending over to the American Out- 
st. “The English,” says Mrs. Warde, 
are hun for information about the 
United States today as they have never 
been before. . . . We have become an 
information bureau about everythin 


American.” 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 
By May Lamberton Becker 


THE ROMANTIC REBELS. By Frances 

Winwar. 

One good way of getting a picture of 
a man i his psa er through 
comparatively new form of biograp 
writing, the so-called “group biogra- 
phy,” of which this is a particularly 
interesting specimen. 

The group Miss Winwar chooses to 
present in this book is that of Byron, 
Shelley, Keats and their friends and 
families. They all make a sort of small 
solar system, each star with his own 
satellites, the whole kept together by 
the force of a common urge or enthusi- 
asm. In this case the urge was that of 
revolt, and the enthusiasm the romantic 
impuise. Each one revolted for his own 
reasons and in his own way, and no two 
revolted against the same thing—that’s 
what makes the whole book so interest- 
ing. 
be or ae out, retest _ 
author’s ten to overpla a- 
matic perma & these "life-histories 
The book is fictionized, not straight bi- 
ography, and for this, allowances must 

ways be made, The best way to read 
such a book is to read. along with it 
something written by the man in the 
book. I remember that when the charm- 
ing Ariel, Andre Maurois’ life of Shelley 
appeared. I took down my treasured 
two-volume edition of his and 
read in it long enough to remind myself 
of something that Ariel slid over 
rather lightly. That “was the fact that 
Shelley not only wrote but lives 
today in the world only he did. 


MICAH CLARKE. By A. Conan Doyle. 


The name of Conan Doyle means 
only Sherlock Holmes to most of us. But 
I owe to him the clear idea I have of a 
period in English history that does not 
always come out clearly in history 
books. That was the romantic, desper- 
ately adventurous, cruel, ill-starred epi- 
sode of Monmouth’s Rebellion against 
King James II, and of the struggle in 
which ragged peasants, untrained and 
many of them armed only with clubs 
and scythes, went singing into battle 
with well-armed and trained soldiery. 
Micah Clarke, a young man who rushed 
to Monmouth’s side, joined his troops 
at Taunton. You see through his eyes 
and share with him the rising in Somer- 
set, the first successes on the road to 
Bath, and the tragic battle of Sedgmoor 
—as well as the fearful sequel to the 
whole business. : 








Friday, April 17, is the date this 
month for our Round Table broad- 
cast. Tune in on Ted Malone’s 
“Between the Bookends” radio pro- 
gram (Blue Network, 12 o'clock 
noon E.W.T.) to hear these poems. 
Please note change of time. 


Gramercy Park 
Autumn, 1941 


September sunlight falls on child and 
tree, . 

Casts violet shadows on the gravel 
walks, 

Pale rose-ot-sharon, and the golden key, 

Red canna lilies on their stately stalks. 

Beside the wooden bird-box, children 

la 

Ww rage drift lightly down on wait- 
ing grass. 

The sparrow steals the robin'’s feast 
away 

Near the great tree which sees the cen- 
tury pass. 


The old-world lanterns on the iron gate 

Are grayed with age. It is as though an 
hour 

That sprang to life a hundred years too 
late 

Were made to pass again by some swift 
power. 

This is the bright bouquet we came to 
know, 

.. A world that bloomed a century ago. 


Claire Cohen, 
Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Samson 


Stolidly on the bench of stone he sits. 
He cannot see the light that comes thin 
and diluted 


Through the oblong slits between the: 


iron bars 
His shaven head is bowed 
And rests upon his hands, once strong, 
impotent now, 
As are the brutish arms, the thick legs, 
The back, so bent, so hurt and. aching, 
With marks of the whip and the harness. 


He cannot see the slanting rays of light, 

But he can see the woman as she was— 

Soft, so soft, he had not thought to look 
into her eyes 


To see the hardness there. 

His hands still know the memory 

a Nes silken smoothness of her shining 

air. 

His feet long again for the touch of her 
white hands 

Bathing them in rose-water and the per- 
fumes of India, 

As she knelt before him and let the scent 
of her 

Deprive him of his strength before he 
ever told his secret. 


Now, he stares blindly into his world of 
darkness 

And hears again the sound of his thick 
matted hair 

Falling to the ground with a slight moan, 

And knows again the fierce whistle of 
the whiplas 

Through the sodden air. 

Stolidly on the bench of stone he sits 

And with a smile that is not so much a 
smile 

As a strange leer that comes with too 
much thinking 

Of revenge and love and fear, 

He runs his heavy hand with movement 
slow 

Over his shaven head and startled, feels 

The tips of hair begun to grow. 


Maizie Gusakoft 
Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Helene F. Avery, Teacher 


|. Morning 


Morning came like new milk in bright 
ails, 
Or honey dripping from a broken comb, 
Clean as green mint and the smell of 
river willows, 


’ Wet and wide open-as a bluebell’s 


throat; ; 
Morning was all the triumph of a gold 
cock’s spurs; 


‘Morning was something that ran with 


the ones who came 
With bare feet and laughing and mouths 
all blackberry stained. 


Il. Noon 


But noon was the sun caught on a black 
bull’s horns, 

Red as the torn cloak of a toreador; 

The bare backs bent in the dry ripe 
wheat, 
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Scythes and cicadas and eyes that nar- 
row against 

Far sweeping distances of burning blue 
and pine-smoke purple; 

Yellow flecked buttermilk in a chipped 


hare bread, and water drunk out of 
cupped hands; 

Noon was the strong dark smell of 
Indian paintbrush 

Dusty and bitter on an August hill— 

Burs in a wild mare’s mane and a cat- 
bird calling. 


Ill. Night 


Out of the fields night came; blue-moc- 
casins 

Of canyon wind most softly walking, 
orchard wind — 

And orchard apples fallen in long grass. 

Night was a gate left swinging, and a 
clock 

Measuring fathoms in a pool of peace; 
an apronful 

Of drowsy goldenrod; the gentle sound 

Of whippoorwills beginning, and a 
heart lapped around 

By a deep tide of infinite loneliness— 
someone 

Answering secretly the whippoorwill. 


Joan Allred, 17 - 
” Ogden (Utah) High School 
W. R. Thornley, Teacher 


Evening at a Piano Concert 
The theater fills rapidly. 


All around is the low murmur of voices, 
The rustle of programs. 

A em of laughter rings out, 

Is lost again in the ceaseless murmur. 


The piano—standing on the stage alone— 
Like an unopened package, 
Typifies suspense. 


The house lights dim, 

Stage lights grow brighter, 

The artist walks to his seat before the 
keyboard, 


Polite applause spatters down on him. 
Then he plays! 


His hands, white butterflies under the 
glare, 

Flutter over the keys. 

The music—a fairy dance, 

Crashing thunder, 

Swaying, wind-blown poplars, 

Hovering birds, 

Melting moofilight. 


For a moment there is silence, 
Then, a swelling mountain of sound, 
Applause fills the theater, 

Rocking the walls— 


Marilyn Koapmann 


Davenport (lowa) High Schoo! 
Mabel Johnstone, Teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR WIHES ;. 


i. ARE YOU GOOD AT CHARACTER ANALYSIS? 

Read Ever Since Eve (page 17). Then match the names in 
the column at the left with the statement in the column at 
the right. -— 


1. Lucybelle a. Would never let a pal down. 

2. Preston b. Believes that woman’s place is in the home. 
8. Susan c. Would double-cross Sak bose girl friend. 

4. Mr. Clover d. Has an airy way with the ladies. 


fl. DO YOU KNOW YOUR IRISH? 

Read The Princess and the Vagabone (page 25). Some of 
the expressions quoted from the story here are character- 
istically Irish. Some are not. Check the ones that have the 
green of the shamrock on them. 

. Plenty covered the land. 

But it was worse instead of better she grew. 
. Up to the castle gate, a-courting. 

. So ye will be giving me away for the asking. 
With a sob in her throat. 

. I cannot be telling. 


fi. DID YOU GET THE IDEA? 

Read carefully through the Poetry Album (page 20). 
Then check the one true statement in each of the multiple 
choice groups below. 

1. English poets of the 1930’s (a) imitated Tennyson 

(b) lived in “ivory towers’ 
(c) used modern similes natu- 
rally 

2. These poets are (a) socially conscious 

(b) excellent rhymesters 
(c) optimists 
8. Auden and Spender are (a) very poor 
(b) middle class 
(c) very wealthy 


[V. LET’S PLAY “AUTHORS” 
Read “Design for Reading” (page 21). Then write “T” 


or “F,” for “True” or “False,” after the statements below. 
. Of Human Bondage deals with a physical handicap. 
. Cyrano de Bergerac is a romantic novel. 

. Galsworthy never wrote about society people. 
Elmer Gantry presents the church in a favorable light. 
We Are Not Alone is a modern problem story. 

. Booth Tarkington wrote The Forsyte Saga. 

. The Silver Cord is about a meddling father. 

. The Importance of Living is a book of philosophy. 

. Loyalties deals with anti-Jewish prejudice. 

10. Ethan Frome does not have a happy ending. 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 

1. Rhymed versus free’ verse. (See examples of both in the 
Round Table.) a me wi ‘cdal 

2. Can poets w io not live among worki er 
write well 7 sone the trials and desires of ares, Lanai (See 
the Poetry Album. ) 

8. Is Mr. Clover’s opinion of women justifiable? (See Ever 
Since Eve.) 

4. How does the story told in The Princess and the Vagabone 
check up with Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew? 


THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT 

1. A three paragraph essay stating which of the books listed in 
Design for Reading you would like to read, and why. 

2. After further reading in the works of the poets named in 
this week’s Album, a four paragraph essay on the political opin- 
ions of Auden or Spender. 

8. A list of colorful, picturesque expressions selected from The 
Princess and the Vagabone. Check the 10 you like best, then copy 
them out in a notebook. Your own writing should profit by exam- 
ples like these. 
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Prepared by Gladys Schmitt and Gretta Baker ... Answers on page 39 






A Page of Tips 


Students 


THINGS TO READ 

1, Some of the books listed in Design for Reading. 

2. Shakespeare’s Taming of the ee 

8, The Way of a Storyteller, by Ruth Sawyer. 

4. The Crock of Gold, by James Stephens. 

5.: The poems of Auden, Spender, MacNeice, C. Day Lewis, 
Archibald MacLeish (see Untermeyer). 

6. Life Goes to an Irish Party (Killorglin Fair). Life, Sept. 
29, 1941; page 115. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

blithering, p. 25. Senselessly talkative. 

brata (bra ta), p. 25. A cloak. 

corn-crake, p. 26. A bird, often called the landrail, which lives 
concealed oe standing corn. It has a harsh, grating note. 

Lough Erne (lick drm), p. 25. A lake in Ireland. 

mercenary (mdr sé nér i), p. 21. Acting with money, profits, 
or rewards as a motive. 

Nuada (no a), p. 26. A legen Irish king. 

poteen (po tén), Pp. 25. Whiskey distilled by Irish farmers. 

seanachie (sén a ki), p. 25. An Irish bard, or story teller. 

swashbuckling, p. 21. Swaggering, boasting. 

toreador (tér é 4 dér), p. 23. A bull fighter. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

In the following sentences the meaning of each phrase in 
italics can be expressed by a single word. Try to find the 
right word for each sentence from the list below. Key is on 
page 39. (a-h are from “Design for Reading”; i-l are from 
“Princess and the Vagabone”; m-n are from “Poetry 


Album.”) 

a. minimize f. mercenary .k, hamper 

b. incomprehensible g. charlatan l. spry 

c. complicate . maternal m. versatile : 
d. arrogance i. shrew n. impending 

e. intrigue j. smoldering 


1. War is sure to make difficult and confusing the life of every- 
one of us. 

2. Men in the building trades must be quick and active. 

3. The haughty, overbearing manner of the princess turned her 
friends into enemies. 


4. An office boy who wants to get ahead should be clever in 


directions. 
5. “I shall not try to reduce the degree of the danger involved 
in this ition,” the captain told his men. 


6. Don't make a career of social service if you are influenced 
by a desire for financial gain. 

7. Danger that is always threatening is sometimes harder to 
bear than present danger. 

8. Jack’s rude behavior is beyond understanding to all of us 
who know him. 

9. The young queen found court life full of secret plots and 
schemes. 
10. We carried the food to the picnic grounds in a large pack- 
tng Silat pacnic gro ge pac 
11, “This man is a cheat and a who has robbed us 
of hundreds of dollars!” the angry mob told the sheriff. 

12. No man wants a quartolsieis woman for a wife. 

13. My aunt's interest in my welfare is like a mother’s. 

14. It is dangerous to leave a hearth full of embers that are 
half-burned apt to burst into flame. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (April 20) 


ohn Swift's Silver, a story of the Kentucky River, b 
joe D. Clark us : 

Stars Through the Perilous Night: a Poem of Patriotism, 
by Carolyn Kizer 

Here’s My Favorite: Interview with Boris Karloff, by 
Gretta Baker 

The Princess and the Vagabone, Part II, by Ruth Sawyer 
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SHORT STORY 








Faith, and the king was dumb with rage 
at his 18-year-old daughter, and so he 
devised a plan to teach her some manners 


THE PRINS 
THE VAGABONE 


A Story in Two Parts: Part I By Ruth Sawyer 
. 8° OFTEN it happens in Ireland that if you would hear a tale you must first tell 

one,” writes Ruth Sawyer in her new book The Way of the Storyteller. “So 
it was that 1 came by this north of Ireland version of The Taming of the Shrew in 
exchange for our best-known legend of the Catskills. Before I had finished. the 
oldest seanachie was knocking the ashes from his pipe, ready to begin. 

“*That’s grand, he said. ‘I have a tale. Do you know Willie Shakespeare?’ | 
nodded. “Well, ye may not be knowin’ this; he was after writin’ a play a few hun- 
dthreth years ago which he took straight out of a Connaught tale. Like as not he 
had it from an Irish nurse or a rovih’ tinker. He has it changed a bit, turned and 
patched and made up in a strange fashion, but ‘tis the same tale for all of that.’” 

Willie Shakespeare may not have had an Irish nurse, but Ruth Sawyer did. It 
was Johanna, of County Donegal, from whom Miss Sawyer first heard the folk 
tales of Ireland, and who had a hand in starting Miss Sawyer off on her career as a 
collector of folklore and great storyteller. Miss Sawyer, who has told her stories in 
boys clubs, libraries, schools, churches all over our country, was born in Boston, 
educated there and in New York. Besides The Way of the Storyteller, she is the 
author of The Long Christmas, The Year of Jubilo, and the 1937 Newbery Medal 


prize winner, Roller Skates. 


And so it is that in this month of April, which mfirks the 374th anniversary ot 
the birth of William Shakespeare, we give you the Irish version of one of his most 


famous plays 


NCE, in the golden time, when 
) an Irish king sat in every 

province and plenty covered 
the land, there lived in Connaught a 
grand old king with one daughter. 
She was as tall and slender as the 
reeds that grow by Lough Erne, and 
her face was the fairest in seven 
counties.. This was more the pity, for 
the temper she had did not match it 
at all, at all; it was the blackest and 
ugliest that ever fell to the birthlot 
of a princess. She was proud, she 
was haughty; her tongue had the 
length and the sharpness of the 
thorns on a sidheog bush; and from 
the day she was born till long after 
she was a woman grown she was 
never heard to say a kind word or 


known to do a kind deed to a living 
creature. 

As each year passed, the King 
would think to himself: “’Tis the 
New Year will see her better.” But 
it was worse instead of better she 
grew, until one day the King found 


-himself at the end of his patience, 


and he groaned aloud as he sat 
alone, drinking his poteen. 

“Faith, another man shall have her 
for the next eighteen years, for, by 
my soul, I’ve had my fill of her!’ 

So it came about, as I am telling 
ye, that the King sent word to the 
nobles of the neighBoring provinces 
that whosoever would win the 
consent of his daughter in marriage 


should have half of his kingdom and 


She flew into the hall on the heels 
of the serving man, like a fowl- 
hawk after a bantam cock. Her eyes 
burned with the anger in her heart. 


the whole ot his blessing. On the day 
that she was eighteen they came: a 
wonderful procession of earls, dukes, 
princes, and kings, riding up to the 
castle gate, a-courting. The air was 
filled with the ring of the silver trap- 
pings on their horses, and the court- 
yard was gay with the colors of their 
bratas and the long cloaks they wore, 
riding. The King made each welcome 
according to his rank; and then he 
sent a serving-man to his daughter, 
bidding her come and choose her 
suitor, the time being ripe for her to 
marry. It was a courteous message 
that the King sent, but the Princess 
heard little of it. She flew into the 
hall on the heels of the serving-man, 
like a fowl-hawk after a bantam 
cock. Her eyes burned with the an- 
ger that was hot in her heart, while 
she stamped her foot in the King’s 
face until the rafters rang with the 
noise of it. 

“So, ye will be giving me away for 
the asking—to any one of these blith- 
ering fools who has a rag to his back 
or a castle to his name?” 

The King grew crimson at her 
words. He was ashamed that they 
should all hear how sharp was her 
tongue; moreover, he was fearsome 
lest they should take to their heels 
and leave him with a shrew on his 
hands for another eighteen years. He 
was hard at work piecing together a 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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speech when the Princess strode past 
him on to the first suitor in the fine, 

“At any rate, I'll not be choosing ye, 
ye long-legged corn-crake,” and she 
gave him a sound kick as she went on 
to the next. He was a large man with a 
shaggy beard; and, seeing how the first 
suitor had fared, he tried a wee bit of a 
smile on her while his hand went out 
coaxingly. She saw, and the anger in 
her grew threefold. She sprang at him, 
digging the two of her hands deep in 
his beard,” and then she wagged his 
foolish head back and forth, screaming: 
“Take that, and that, and that, ye old 
whiskered rascal!” 

It was a miracle that any beard was 
left on his face the way that she pulled 
it. But she let him go free at last, and 
turned to a thin, sharp-faced prince 
with a monstrous long nose. The nose 
took her fancy, and she gave it a tweak, 
telling the prince to take himself home 
before he did any damage with it. The 
next one she called “pudding-face” and 
slapped his fat cheeks until they were 
purple, and the poor lad groaned with 
the sting of it. 

“Go back to your trough, for I'll not 
marry a grunter, i’ faith,” said she. 


Sue moved swiftly down the line in 
less time than it takes for the telling. 
It came to the mind of many of the 
suitors that they would be doing a wise 
thing if they betook themselves off be- 
fore their turn came; as many of them as 
were not fastened to the floor with fear 
started away. There happened to be a 
fat, a prince from Leinster 
just —— or the door when the 
Princess looked around. In a trice she 
reached out for the tongs that stood on 
the hearth near by, and she laid it 
across his shoulders, sending him spin- 
ning into the yard. 

“Take that, ye old gander, and good 
riddance to ye!” she cried after him. 

It was then that she saw looking at 
her a great towering giant of a man; 
and his eyes burned through hers, deep 
down into her soul. So great was he 
that he could have picked her up with 
a single hand and thrown her after the 
=— and she knew it and yet she 
elt no fear. He was as handsome as 
Nuatla of the Silver Hand; and not a 
mortal fault could she have found with 
him, not if she had tried for a hundred 
years. The two of them stood facin 
each other, glaring, as if each woul 
spring at the other's throat the next 
moment; but all the while the Princess 
was thinking, and thinking how won- 
derful he was, from the top of his curl- 
ing black hair, down the seven feet of 
him, to the golden clasps on his shoes. 

What the man was thinking I cannot 
be telling. Like a breath of wind on 
smoldering turf, her liking for him set 
her anger fierce-burning again. She 





gave him a sound cuff on the ear, then 
turned, and with a sob in her throat she 
went flying from the room, the serving- 
men scattering before her as if she had 
been a hundred million robbers on a 
raid. 

And the King? Faith, he was dumb 
with rage. But when he saw the-blow 
that his daughter had given to the finest 
gentleman in all of Ireland, he went 
after her as if he had been two hundred 
million constables on the trail of rob- 
bers. 

“Ye are a disgrace and a shame to 
me,” said he, catching up with her and 
holding firmly to her two hands; “and, 
what’s more, ye are a disgrace and a 
blemish to my castle and my kingdom; 
I'll not keep ye in it a day longer. The 
first traveling vagabone who comes beg- 
ging at the door shall have ye for his 
wife.” 

“Will he?” and the Princéss tossed 
her head in the King’s face and went to 
her chamber. 


Tae next morning a poor singing 
sthronshuch came to the castle to 
sell a song for a penny or a morsel of 
bread. The song was sweet that he sang, 
and the Princess listened as Oona, the 
tirewoman, was winding strands of her 
long black hair with golden thread. 


“The gay young wren sang over the moor. 
Tl build me a nest,’ sang he. 
‘’Twill have a thatch and a wee latched 
door, 
For the wind blows cold from the sea. 
And I'll let no one but my true love in, 
For she is the mate for me.’ 
Sang the gay young wren. 


The wee brown wren by the hedgerow 


cried, 
‘Tll wait for him here,’ cried she. 
‘For the way is far and the world is wide, 
And he might miss the way to me. 
Long is the time when the heart is shut, 
But I'll open to none save he,’ 
Sang the wee brown wren.” 


A strange throb came to the heart of 
the Princess when the song was done. 
She pulled her hair free from the hands 
of the tirewoman. 

“Get silver,” she said; “I would throw 
it to him.” And when she saw the won- 
derment grow in Oona’s face, she add- 
ed: “The song merge me. Can I not 
pay for what I like without having ye 
ook at me as if ye feared my wits had 
flown? Go, get the silver!” ; 

But when she pushed open the grat- 
ing and leaned far out to throw it, the 
sthronshuch had gone. 

For the King had heard the song as 
well as the Princess. His rage was still 
with him, and when he saw who it was, 
he lost no time, but called him quickly 
inside. 

“Ye are as fine a vagabone as I could 
wish for,” he said. “Maybe ye are not 
knowing it. but ye are a bridegroom 








this day.” And the went on to tell 
prabytiganadiengeicten a 
ished, he sent ten strong men to g 
the Princess down. 


A KING'S word was law in those days. 
The vagabone knew this; and, what's 
more, he knew he must marry the Prin- 
cess, whether he liked it or no. The 
vagabone had great height, but he 
stooped so that it shortened the length 
of him. His hair was long, and-it fell, 
uncombed and matted, about his 
shoulders. His brogues were patched, 
his hose were sadly worn, and with his 
rags he was the sorriest cut of a man 
that a maid ever laid her two eyes on. 
When the Princess came, she was 
dressed in a gown of gold, with jewels 
hanging from every thread of it, and 
~her cap was caught with a jeweled 
brooch. She looked as beautiful as a 
May a. a thunder-cloud 
rising back of the hills; and the vaga- 
bone held his breath for a moment, 
watching her. Then he pulled the King 
gently by the arm. 
‘Til not have a wife that looks 
qrtes than myself. If I marry your 
aughter, I must marry her in rags—the 
same as my own.” 
The King = pe ‘twas a good ‘idea, 
and sent for the worst dress of rags in 


the-whole countryside. The rags were ~ 


fetched, the Princess dtessed, the priest 
brought, and the two of them married; 
and, though she cried and she kicked 
and she cuffed and she prayed, she was 
the vagabone’s wife—hard and fast. 

“Now take her, and good luck go 
with ye,” said the King. Then his eyes 
fell on the tongs: by the hearth. “Here, 
take these along—they may come in 
handy on the road.” 


UT of the castle gate, across the 
ardens, and into the country that lay 
yond went the Princess and the vaga- 
bone. The sky was blue over their 
heads and the air was full of spring; 
each wee creature that passed them on 
the road seemed bursting with the joy 
of it. There was naught but anger in the 
Princess’s heart, however; and what was 
in the heart of the vagabone I cannot be 
telling. This I know, that he sang the 
“Song of the Wren” as they went. Often 
and often the Princess turned back on 
the road or sat- down, swearing she 
would go no farther; and often and 
often did she feel the weight of the 
tongs across her shoulders that day. 

At noon the two sat down by the 
crossroads to rest. 

“I am hungry,” said the Princess: 
“not a morsel of food have I tasted this 
day. Ye will go get me some.” 

oo Im aya said “= vagabone; 
“ye wi yourself.” 
yeNever” id the Princess. _ 
(Continued on page 36) 
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YOU AND YOUR JOB 











Women Man the Industrial Front 


Your Career in Defense—IV 


ACTORIES and offices need Ameri- 


can women more than ever before. © 


Aircraft plants represent the | mg 
new job frontiers for women in defense. 
By the end of 1943 it is expected there 
will be several hundred thousand wom- 
en engaged in making airplanes. 

Many of the jobs which women can 
do most effectively lie in the “pone: 
departments of an aircraft factory. 
These are ‘the places where women 
should apply. The predominating job 
throughout the assembly of an airplane 
is riveting, along with its concomitant 
processes of drilling, countersinking, 
dimpling, and bucking. A large “gan 
tion of this kind of work can be done 
by women. 

Inspection, too, offers opportunities. 
Inspectors check parts and operations 
at almost every step.-At least one quar- 
ter of the inspection jobs can be doné 
by women. 

The usual garb for women who work 
around machines in defense industries 
is a one-piece mechanic's suit. Cut into 
this suit is room for reaching, sitting, 
stooping. Legs are shaped in to the 
ankles and closed with slide fasteners 
so they won't trip the wearer or drag 
in the dirt. The suit resembles a cross 
between that of a parachute jumper 
and that of a deep-sea diver. 

Don’t let this awesome Ab dis- 
courage you. Your pay envelope will be 
just as full as if you looked like Mrs. 
Astorbilt. 

But many of these jobs require 
training. If you are under twenty-five, 
you can take aitcraft training courses 
at National Youth Administration work 
centers. And a number of vocational 
schools in various parts of the country 

‘ x 


By Shelby Cullom Davis 


now permit women to enter, provided 
defense industries nearby need women 
workers. Get in touch with your State 
Employment Office and ask where you 
can obtain defense training. 

How do you get a chance to work 
in an aircraft factory? Apply for jobs 
by letter. But first, apply in person at 
the aircraft factories in the vicinity of 
your home town. 

The development of new machinery 
now makes possible the employment of 
women even in the manufacture of 
heavy shells and other types of muni- 
tions. Three years ago one of the Gov- 
ernment arsenals had 98 per cent men 
and 2 per cent women in its mechanical 
time-fuse department. Now it has 96 
per cent women and 4 per cent men. 
More fuses are being produced per 
employee than ever before. 

Women are to be found in electric 
plants, as radio assemblers or armature 
winders. Women are proficient at in- 
specting cartridges and polishing small 
parts for rifles. In one plant they as- 
semble, shape, sharpen, test, and 
chrome-plate bandage shears for Gov- 
ernment use. Women work in rubber 


‘factories on bullet-proof gas tanks— 


rubber-lined and covered—so vital in 
aircraft. 

Women also work on silk parachutes. 
In one parachute factory which I visited 
in Buffalo, not a man could be seen. 
The ‘chute jobs consist chiefly of skilled 
cutting and sewing, admirably suited to 
women. 

In the new. munitions plants now 
under construction or in operation, wom- 
en are expected to constitute half the 
work force. If you want to work in one 
of these explosives plants, you sheuld 
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New job frontiers for women. At 
NYA work centers, girls learn to 
do precision work on machine tools. 


apply to your State Employment Office. 
It can tell you where these plants are 
and what your chances are of working 
in them. 

In smokeless powder plants women 
may be employed in the laboratories as 
routine analyists, working under experi- 
enced women or men chemists. They 
may be temperature readers in the pow- 
der-drying rooms. They may work on 
presses and cutting machines and at in- 
spection of powder in the finishing room. 

Women can also perform numerous 
operations involved in loading shells 
with powders and high explosives. 
Some personnel managers have found 
that men’s hands in such work are “all 
thumbs” and women are preferred. If 
you choose to work in one of these 
plants, the title “powder-puff brigade” 
will be well chosen. 

Women make barrage balloons in Ak- 
ron, and work on their hands and knees 
to do jobs for which their more sensitive 
hands qualify them. The rubberized fab- 
ric must be seamed and taped with great 
skill. No less than 90 per cent of the 
employees doing this work are women. 
Many women are employed in the mak- 
ing of delicate instruments for ships 
and airplanes. 

Often personnel managers prefer 
women because of their greater patience. 
Most sections going into the delicate 
naval and airplane instruments, for ex- 
ample, have to be checked individually, 
either for weight or size or both. Per- 
sonnel managers find men lose patience 
after a month or two of such work. 
Women, on the other hand, adapt them- 
selves more. easily. 

Mrs. Ruth L. Wallgren, who recently 
christened the S. S. Ericsson, helped 
also to build it. Along with a dozen 
other women, she worked in the draft- 
ing division of the South Philadelphia 
Plant of Westinghouse, drawing tur- 
bines on her drafting board. 

A recent Government survey of 1,894 
occupations in 21 key defense industries 
revealed that almost two-thirds were 
jobs in which women could be suc- 
cessfully employed, although not at 
cart being hired for such work. So 

eep on the alert, and if you don't 
have any luck one time at the place 
you want to work, ‘keep on trying. 





Reprinted in condensed form from Your Career 
in Defense, by Shelby Cullom Davis, by permis- 
sion of the author and of Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, New York City. 


Expert Guidance on 
Vocational Abilities 


and Opportunities 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


ba THERE’S MORE to quiz programs 
é than meets the ear, Bob Hawk, 
radio quiz man of How Am I Doin’ 
(Columbia, 7:30 p.m., Friday) can tell 
you. 

Some time ago Hawk asked a Co- 
lumbia University professor to check to 
see if a man consumed more energy 
standing in one place for an hour, or 
walking around for an hour. At first the 
professor replied that the man standing 
would use more, but then changed his 








mind, and said he had better look it up. - 
Three days later he called up to say 
that he was right the first time. He had 
found authority for his statement. All 
questions are just as carefully checked 
as this one, although most of them don’t 
take so much time. ‘3 

Hawk has a staff of four to make up 
questions and five to look up the 
answers, and they're kept plenty busy. 

Listeners-in are constantly calling up 
to tell Hawk that he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. He recently asked 
“How much postage do you have to put 
on a one-ounce letter to Rio de 
Janeiro?” The answer is three cents. 
Hawk got letters telling him he was 








Tips on Taking 
Better Pictures 


ICTURES. are more interesting if 
they tell a story - Pictures of peo- 
ple are better if the subject does not 
face the camera squarely - Land- 
scapes are improved if you include 
a figure in the foreground * Your out- 


Two other grand films for your camera are... 


SUPERPAN PRESS for action shots and indoor and flash 
» photos. Many press photographers consider this to be 


the fastest film made! 


SUPERPAN SUPREME —a fine-grained film, wonderful 
* for all-round picture taking, and with plenty of speed 


for indoor shots. 


TRY THESE THREE Agfa Ansco films. They are all guaranteed: “Pictures 
that satisfy or a new roll free!’ Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
100 Years of Service to American Photography. 


Agfa Ansco Film 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


door shots will be swell if you use 
Agfa Ansco Plenachrome Film! Its 
extra margin of quality actually 
minimizes many exposure errors 
you might make! Try a roll: soon. 
Say you want: Plenachrome. 











y, 
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-_ so he had it checked. He was 
right. 
Not long ago Bob Hawk met Bob 
Hope, and as le ‘are always con- 
fusing them, Hope told him about an 
ience he'd had. i! 
met a general the other day,” 
Hope said, “who told me night Ti to 
my program every Friday night.” Hope 
answered, “that’s fine, General. I’m on 
every Tuesday night.” 
“That general was so embarrassed,” 
Hope went on, “that he felt like a 
corporal for three days.” 


IN THE MARCH 30th issue we 

mentioned the controversy that 
has been raging over This Is War, 
written and Sirested by Norman Cor- 
win {all networks, Saturday, 7 p.m., 
E W. T.). The question was: “Is the 
program too frank or not frank 
enough?” There’s no doubt about the 
March 29th broadcast. It really went 
all-out and lashed out against the busi- 
ness-as-usual whiners, the discrimina- 


‘| tors against Negroes and the home-bred 


fascists. 

The premise of the program was, in 
the words of its narrator, John Car- 
radine, “That the next ninety days will 
decide whether we'll win in a year or 
two or three, or whether it will drag on 
for who knows how long—with uncer- 
tain result.” The script gave the solu- 
tion: “In the next ninety days, every 

rson, every factory, every machine 
anat can do war work and is not now 
doing it, must be converted to war use.” 


RADIO IS TOO FRESH a 
K youngster to have many hal- 
lowed traditions; but one of the few is 
the herculean struggle which Fred Allen 
wages, week after week, against the 
blue pencil of the network censor. The 
sad sage of Old Orchard has no quarrel, 
of course, with war-time guardians of 
military secrets. But there are dour souls 
in the network, the citi Sgr 
or even in the msor’s office, who 
don’t like this or that. One of FA’s fa- 
vorite characters, when he talks radio 
off-the+record to friends is “the Vice- 
President in Charge.of Saying You Can’t 
Do That.” 

He once, while broadcasting at NBC, 
wrote a sketch about a radio censor and 
gave her the name of “Miss McSnorty.” 
The network let the sketch go on but 
they insisted that she had to have 
another name. NBC’s Continuity Ac- 
éeptance Director (the two dollar name 
for censor) was Miss McCrory. 


THE BERLIN RADIO just won't 

K admit that America is on War 

Time. Short-Wave listeners here are 7 

ways given am details in terms 0 

Eactern Standecd Time, though Rome 

Radio and even Tokio have adopted the 
« : 









SOFTBALL NEWS! Get your team 
together and enter the Scholastic Softball 
Tournament sponsored by Pepsi-Cola. 
Every school has its own leagues—boys 
and girls—and its own championship 
prize winners! 

See your Athletic Director about ‘it 
today. If he doesn’t have all the details, 
write to Pepsi-Ccla Company at once. 


= acylates aes * 





*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
Our “Y” man simply means that for a really 
good drink at any sports contest, his pal should 
have had some of the Pepsi-Cola everybody was 
enjoying at the boxing bouts. In other words, 
chum, Pepsi-Cola goes great any time. 





BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. UL S. Pat. Off 





8. Keep ba Stamping 


MATTER, Tommy, getting 

S n-n-nervous?” Slick Weather- 

by grinned, as he came upon 
Tommy studying his script ——o 
the morning of the student assembly 
program. 

“Who? Me?” Tommy laughed, try- 
ing to keep the paper in his hand 
from rattling. “Well, y'know how it 
is, pal, unaccustomed as I am—” 

“Aw, you'll be swell!” Slick slapped 
Tommy's shoulder. “If this thing 
clicks like it did in rehearsal yester- 
day, it'll be the best assembly Cen- 
tral ever had—thanks to you!” 

“Not me!” Temmy protested. “The 
Whiz Kid skit was Dell’s idea. Of 
course, we worked it out together.” 

“Yeah,” Slick nodded knowingly. “1 
understand it’s been necessary for 
you to be together every evening this 
week—all on account of the pro- 
program! Uh-huh!” Slick laughed. 
“Well, anyhow, it’s a swell job. 

He turned suddenly and peered 
through the curtains as the audience 
quieted down. “Hey, they're in— 
ready for the flag salute! Okay, kids 
—places!” he said to those on stage. 

j‘S'‘long, Tommy. Keep ‘em rolling—in 
ithe aisles, boy!” 

Slick retired to the wings to pull 
the curtain and Tommy took his 
eplace before the standing mike 

" Idownstage center. On his right the 
‘four Whiz Kids were seated behind 
’a long table waiting to “whiz” when 
the time came. On his left the 
school’s swing band was assembled 
Fon a platform and directly back of 
him the other program performers 
were seated in a group. 

As soon as the flag salute was over, 


b Ga thd 


the curtains were drawn. There was 
a fanfare of trumpets from the or- 
chestra, then Tommy spoke into the 
mike: 

“Hello, folks, this is Tommy ‘Keep- 
‘Em-Stamping’ Trotter, telling you to 
join our Defense Savings plan. Here’s 
my advice for better or verse: 


“Come on,-every hep cat and ickie 

Get into a groove very tricky, 
Buy Defense Stamps, but many. 
To paste Hit’ and Benny 

On top of the Rising Sun sticky.” 


This set everyone laughing and the 
program was off to a good start. 
Tommy continued: 

“Seriously, the Student Bank in 
Room 102 will be open every after- 
noon from 3 to 4, so bring along your 
nickels and dimes and buy Defense 
Savings Stamps. And now, while 
we're on the subject of small change, 
Two-Bit Trumbel]l and his Trum- 
peteers are going to give us their 
original interpretation of that cur- 
rent favorite, The Nickel Serenade. 
Hit the jackpot, Two-Bit!” 

The Trumpeteers obliged and 
warmed things up considerably with 
their hot stuff. There was great ap- 
plause when they finished. Then 
Tommy stepped up to the mike 
again. “And now we have the Stamp 
Sisters, ‘Dime’ and ‘Doll,’ who'll sing 
B-I-BI—get it? C’mon, gals, keep ‘em 


digging!” . 

The Stamp Sisters, who were really 
the Dockery twins, sang their num- 
ber with some original words which 


fitted into the program and they 
made a big hit. Next Tommy intro- 
duced the Bond Brothers, “Big” and 


“We have as our special guests to- 
day those wizards of wit—the four 
Whiz Kids. Here they are in person.” 


‘Little, who did a military tap 
dance to the music of Any Bonds 
Today? 

Then came the big attraction. “We 
have as our special guests today,” 
Tommy announced, “those four bun- 
dles of brains, those wizards of wit, 
those colossi of the cerebellum—the 
four Whiz Kids, who will give you a 
practical demonstration of what it 
means to have an I. Q. of nine hun. 


‘dred and ninety-nine, point nine- 


nine. Here they are, folks, in person!” 

The Whiz Kids, of course, were all 
Central students. The first to speak 
was a girl who had on a oo a 
dress and wore a big ribbon bow in 
her hair “I’m Wose-may-wy Wan. 
kin,” she said. “Im elevun years old 
and in the second dwade.” 

After Tommy's build-up, _ this 
speech came as a surprise to the au- 
dience, and they roared, Next was 
Hank Greenbaum, a big hunk of the 
football team, who bassed out: “I’m 
Henry Albert Einstein Greenbaum. 
I've been in the fourth grade for five 
years—four down and eight to go!” 

The next girl had her hair in pig- 
tails and wore horn-rimmed specs. 
“Tm Marie Elena Gomez,” she gig- 
gled. “I speak six languages, inckad 
ing pig Latin, but T like hot dogs 
best!” ; 

The fourth Kid, a boy notorious 
tor his bad grades in English, intro- 
duced himself: “I'm Willyum Shake- 
speare Emerson Thackeray Tennyson 
Fiddlesticks—what’s it to you?” 

Tommy pretended to be aghast at 
what was going on. “Well, er—uh, 
cute Kids, arent they?” he said to 
the audience. “Ahem—and now to 
get on with the questions. The first 
has to do with geography. Which of 
these is not an island: Borneo, Ber- 
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Rosemary's hand went up immedi- 
ately. “None of them,” she said. 

“None of them?” Tommy repeated in 
mock rise. “Well now—that is, does 
coven ae have a different opinion?” 

But the rest of the Whiz Kids gave 
him a blank stare. 

Tommy shook his head sadly. “I’m 
sorry, Rosemary, we'll have to count 
that wrong. Bangkok is not-an island, 












“Oh-h-h, I thought you said “Which 
of these is not in Ireland?” Rosem 
wailed, bursting into tears—or pretend- 
ing to. 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” Tommy said 
sympathetically. “We'll give you an- 
other chance. Now suppose we try iden- 
tifying sounds, which you all hear over 
the radio. Here they are—pardon my 
imitation. ‘Hi-yo, Sil-verrrrr!’ Now, 
what’s that?” 

But again the Kids gave Tommy four 
blank stares. ; 

“Don’t any of you ever listen to the 
radio?” Tommy asked in desperation 

They all shook their heads. 

Tommy cleared his throat. “Well, 
perhaps we'd better try something else! 
You do read the—the newspapers, don't 
you?” 

They all nodded. 

“Okay, then, tell me who this is.’ 

From the wings came a boy dressed 
in bathing trunks and with a towel 
hanging over his shoulders. He walked 
to the center of the stage and with 
a great flourish displayed his arm 
muscles. Then he pretended to lift a 
great weight and carry it off stage. 

Tommy turned to the Kids, but they 
merely looked at one another in be- 
wilderment. 

“It's a bird—it’s a plane, Tommy 
cried, wild with exasperation, “IT’S 
SUPERMAN!” 



















He mo his brow, then gas 
into the i “Ladies and ph 
the Whiz Kids are—not quite up to their 
usual I. Q. this morning—perhaps some 
other time.” Then he recovered his nat- 
ural voice. “And that reminds me, folks. 
it's time for this program to be over, 
but any time between three and four in 
the afternon is time to buy Defense 
Savings Stamps—remember? So—we'll 
be seein’ ya! And—Keep ‘em Stamping!” 

That ended the program and the au- 
dience applauded wm g and long. 

“Goofy, wasn’t it?” Tommy said to 
Slick, after the curtainse had been 
drawn, 

“Heck, they loved it,” Slick said. “I'm 
for more and better student assemblies. 
Besides, you need an excuse to have 
dates with Dell, don’t you?” 

“That’s what you think!” Tommy 
came back. “I’ve got a date with her 
tonight—and it won't be literary, I’m 
tellin’ yal” 



















muda, Bangkok, New Zealand, Java?” 














FITNESS 
teo// 


Not all foods are equal in . 
food values most needed 


for alert minds and 
bodies. 


Near the top of the en- 
ergy foods are the whole 
grain foods — especially 
whole wheat. 


It’s mighty hard to find a 
tastier form of whole 
wheat than Nabisco 
‘Shredded W heat, a good 
source of Vitamin B, as 
NATURE provides. it. 












Behind that keen, nut- 
like flavor. of Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat you 
have a good source of 
natural Vitamin B, 





... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


STREET 


Baked by NABISCO 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “““ Tops, don’t miss ““ Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








THE REMARKABLE ANDREW. 
~~ —_ (Paramount. Producer, Richard 
Blumenthal. Director, Stuart 
Heisler.) 
YOU'LL like this peppery little fable 
about Democracy. It’s made up of patri- 
otism, humor, and supernatural goings- 
on. Young Andrew Long (William 
Holden) is an honest municipal clerk 
who believes, like Andrew Jackson, that 
“one honest man makes a majority.” 
Andrew is a bit too honest to suit a 
crowd of grafting bosses. Because he 
won't tell a convenient lie, he’s framed. 
He loses his job and there’s a chance he 
will be sent to jail. But out of America’s 


democratic past comes Andrew Jackson - 


(very convincing in the person of Brian 
Donlevy) to expose the grafters and 
clear Andrew Long’s name. 

The supernatural situation and the 
broad, bluff character of Jackson make 
for plenty of hearty humor. You'll laugh, 
and you'll leave the theater with a sense 
that e in a democracy is a good 
state of affairs. 


TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI. 
” (20th Century-Fox. Producer, 

Darryl F. Zanuck. Director, Bruce 

Humbertstone.) 
JOHN PAYNE, Maureen O’Hara, and 
Randolph Scott get together in techni- 
color for the greater glory of the Ma- 
rines. See it because life in the Marines 
is vigorous and inspiring, and because 
the film does a good job of showing you 
the details of the training period. 

But the characters were cut from an 
old, old pattern—one that we can re- 
member from the last world war. 
There’s the usual nurse, the usual hard- 
boiled officer, the usual green ee 
who thinks you can be a good soldier 
merely by quoting the rule-book. 

As for the story, we won't tell it here. 
It’s the same old yarn, and it makes the 
watcher weary because he has seen it a 
dozen times before. This war is a grim, 
real business which makes human char- 
acter change and grow. When, oh, 
when, will we get a movie that really 
tells us so? 





Dreaming of a Lovelier- 
Looking Complexion? 





USE WESTMORE 












FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly . . . just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
tone ... will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood's 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 
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Check-up on the Check List 


“ (Tops: Don’t Miss) 


All That Money Can Buy. Citizen Kane, 
Dumbo. Hold Back the Dawn. How 
Green Was My Valley. The Jungle 
Book. The Little Foxes. Main Street on 
the March (Short Subject). Major Bar- 
bara. One Foot in Heaven. The Quiet 
Wedding. Reap the Wild Wind. Ser- 
geant York. They Died with Their 
Boots On. Target for Tonight (Docu- 
). The Tell-Tale Heart (Short 
Subject). Woman of the Year. 


¥“¥ (Worthwhile) 


Babes on Broadway. Ball of Fire. Hellz- 
a in. International Lady. It Started 
with Eve. Joan of Paris. Joe Smith, 
American. The Has Plans. The 
Male Animal. The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Mr. V. Paris Calling. Remark- 
able Andrew. Remember the Day. Roxie 
Hart. Suspicion. Swamp Water. To Be 
or Not to Be. The Vanishing Virginian. 
You'll Never Get Rich. 


” (So-so) 


Captains of the Clouds. Mr. and Mrs. 
North. A Date with the Falcon. Smilin’ 
Through. To the Shores of Tripoli. 
Young America. 





Secret and Urgent 


Once upon a time there was going to be 
a revolution in Venezuela. The man who 
meant to start it was making his plans in 
Caracas. They included keeping in close 
touch with a henchman, about to 6 1 
for the interior, who was very thick-headed. 
Secrecy about revolutionary plans was ab- 
solutely n . So the arch-plotter in 
Caracas, knowing his henchman’s stupidity, 
said to him, before the other left for the 
interior: 

“Never mention in your letters to me 
either soldiers or rifles! Those letters, don’t 
forget, may be opened by the enemy. In- 
stead of soldiers say cows and instead of 

_Tifles say cigars.” 
In a few days the following came from 
the henchman: 

The cows have arrived, but they have no 
shoes, I have also received cigars, but there 
are no bayonets on them.”—T. R. Ybarra 
in Young Man of Caracas (Washburn). 


Book Reviewers’ Troubles 


it once, he can’t resist the temptation 
8 issue he 
. In the Jan- 


to again. In the Jan 
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PUZZLE-YOU 


MATCH THESE 


ine matches in the illustration above are 
arranged to form 5 squares. Can you re- 
arrange the matches to form only 4 squares, 
by just moving 3 matches to new positions, 
and leavifg the other matches alone? 


WATCH THAT GUILLOTINE! 

Mr. Villon, a Frenchman, was a very sick 
man—he had a bad heart—but he attended 
to his daily routine of duties, nevertheless. 
One fine spring Sunday he went tu church 
with his wife. Listening to the drone of the 
minister, he fell asleep. He dreamed that 
he was living at the time of the Reign of 
Terror during the French Revolution, and 
was being taken to the scaffold to be guil- 
lotined. At the precise moment the knife 
descended, his wife, noticing that he was 
asleep, tapped him on the back of the neck 
with a pencil. Mr. Villon died of the shock. 

What is wrong with this story? 


WAS THE SCALE ROCKY? 

A geologist, weighing a rock specimen, 
notices that it weighs 6% pounds when 
placed on the left-hand scale. But if placed 
on the right-hand scale, it weighs only 4 
pounds. What is the actual weight of the 


specimen? 


VOLTAIRE’S RIDDLE 


This is the riddle propounded by that 
great French philosopher, Voltaire: “What 
is the longest and yet the shortest thing in 
the world; the swiftest and the most slow; 
the most divisible and the most extended; 
the least valued and the most regretted; 
without which nothing can be done; which 
devours everything however small, and yet 
gives life and spirit to al} things, however 
great?” 


CORRECT ENGLISH? 


Is the following correct English? 

“How much nicer it is to ride in a taxi 
and think how. much nicer it is to ride in a 
taxi than it is to walk than it is to walk and 
think how much nicer it is to ride in a taxi 
than it is to walk!” 


ATHLETIC RECORDS 
What is the world’s best record for each 
of the following athletic events: 
a. 100 yard dash g. One mile relay 
b. 200 yard dash sg PO 
c. One-half mile run h. Running high 
d : ae 
- One mile run i. Running broad 
e. 100 meter dash jump 


NICKNAMES 


The following are nicknames of some of 
the Presidents of the United States. To 
whom does each nickname refer? 

. The rail splitter e. Old rough and 
. The silent Presi- ready 
dent f. Sage of Monti- 
. Father of his cello 
country g. The Rough Rider 
. Old Hickory 


TRAVELING SALESMAN 


It takes 5 hours to go by train from 
New York to Boston, and vice versa. Sup- 
a a train starts from New York every 

our, and a train starts from Boston to 
New York every hour. A traveling salesman 
is a passenger on a Boston-bound train. 
How many trains will he meet going the 
other way, from Boston to New York (Of 
course we assume that he keeps his eye 
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on the window and does not tell any stories 
while traveling! ) 


MYTHOLOGY 


What are the names of the following, 
whose descriptions follow: 

a. A tree nymph. 

b. A fabulous animal, half-man and 
half-horse. 

c. The sailors whe sailed with Jason in 
quest of the Golden Fleece. 

d. The dwelling place of warriors slain 
in battle. A 

e. The Greek god of war. 


(See page 37 for Answers) 
SIDNEY S. ROSS 


Yard bird: “Say, is it true they’ve got 
potato peeling machines in this outfit?” 
Mess Sergeant: 


“Yes, and you're the 
latest model.” 











f. One mile walk j. Pole vault 


I am writing you about _ 
my brother-in-law 


DEAR SIRS: 
Before I became a ghost I was a 
collector of Arrow shirts. 


That was before my brother-in- 
law came to live with us. 


As soon as he found out I wore 


Arrow shirts, he started to wear 
mine. And the day he left on his 
summer vacation I, found that I 
didn’t have a single Arrow shirt left. 


So I had to put on one of his 
shirts. 

It didn’t have a nice-looking col- 
lar like my Arrows, and it didn’t fit 
as smoothly—but the dreadful 
thing about it was that it wasn’t 
labeled Sanforized.* 


That day I got caught in the rain 
and the shirt began to shrink. It 
shrank so much I started to choke. 
I tried to unbutton it, but by that 
time the sleeves had shrunk so I 
couldn’t move my arms. I tried to 


ARROW SHIRTS 


»— 


yell “help”? but I couldn’t even 
whisper. 

Pretty soon I gurgled and turned 
blue. 


When I found out that I was a 


ghost, I didn’t mind much. I was no 
longer near my brother-in-law. 


This morning, however, I re- 
ceived an order to haunt him. I do 
not want to do it in a sheet. I want 
to have on a new Arrow shirt so I’1l 
look as good as he does. Please send 
me 6 white Trumps, and 4 fancy 
numbers for Haunting on Sundays. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE H. GHOST 


*Fabric shrinkage less than 1% 





TIES +» HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR + SPORTS SHIRTS 
*& BUY U. S$. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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HOW'S YOUR BACKHAND? 


tie yourself into a knot every time 
you must swat one from this side? 

Well, don’t despair. Even Don 
Budge, who has ‘about the best back- 
hand in tennis, had to work hard at it. 

Bill Tilden’s backhand once was so 
weak that he gave up competition for 
a year to concentrate. When the courts 
were not in playing condition, he 
practiced against a garage door. 

The moral of this is: If you would 
strengthen a weakness, you've got to go 
to work on it. It takes time and effort. 
There is no such animal as a “natural 


I YOUR backhand weak? Do you 


born” player. Tennis players with a 
strong all-round game got in the right 
groove through practice. 

Here’s a practice routine for the 
backhand: Assume that you're facin 
your opponent in the proper “ready 
position. Your body is turned squarely 
toward the net; the feet are comfortably 
apart; the knees slightly bent. 

The racket is held in both hands in 
front of the body. The left hand, which 
acts as a support, grips the throat 
lightly. The right bend is wrapped 
around the handle about an inch and 
a half from the end. 


From motion picture for Scholastic by Owen Reed 


Ernie Sutter, of New Orleans, former 
national intercollegiate champion, 
making a backhand shot of,a rather 
low ball. Note upward are of racket. 


As you notice the ball coming to your 
left, pivot on the ball of your left foot 
and, without taking your eyes off the 
ball, bring your right foot across to a 
position in advance of the left. 

For the backhand, your grip must be 
adjusted slightly. In ‘the ready position, 
you were holding the racket with the 
forehand grip. To secure it, you held 
the racket in your left hand with the 
face perpendicular to the ground and 
merely shook hands with the handle 
(with your right hand). 

You now shift your right hand about 





Are nylon 





avatlable 
- today? 


Nylon is helping in the drive for Victory. 
Does this mean there will be no nylon 
for racket strings ? Here’s Du Pont’s 
answer on the subject... 


racket strings 


ECENTLY nylon production was 
confined to uses Vital to the 
Victory program. Its unusual prop- 
erties have been drafted to help win 
the war. However, enough nylon is 
available for players to satisfy a 
normal season’s demand. 

When nylon was readily available, 
tennis racket manufacturers and 
tennis string distributors were al- 
ready preparing, as they do each 
year, for the coming season. As a 
result, your tennis equipment sup- 
plier probably has enough nylon on 
hand for a normal season. This 
means that you should be able to 
enjoy and keep fit with badminton 


DU PONT DE 


or tennis playing this spring. 

What about the future? Out of the 
“know-how” created by Du Pont’s 
extensive production and research 
efforts for victory will come nylon 
with qualities as good as or better 
than ever. 

Nylon racke strings were devel- 
oped to meet a specific need which 
will still exist after the present emer- 
gency is over. Hearty acceptance of 
nylon strings by professionals and 
amateurs alike has earned for them 
@ permanent place in the sports 
world. So, when purchasing nylon 
strings this season, buy judiciously, 
and help make the supply go around! 


NEMOURS & CO. 
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e Armour’s Tennis Strings have blazing speed 
—they’re tested to prove it! 

The split-second liveliness of Armour’s 
Gut is tested by a scientific machine which 
accurately measures lightning resiliency. And 
this instrument is just one of the “torture 
machines” used to prove the greater strength, 
durability and liveliness of Armour’s Strings! 

Armour’s Tested Gut is precision-made, 
too! Diamond Point Gauge tests show there 
is no fluctuation more than 3/1000’s inch in 
the diameter of any string, from end to end! 

Specify Armour’s Tested Gut for your 
next stringing job! 


Six Tested Armour Brands 
GOLD STAR «+ TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL + DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIF 


Ask your dealer to show you Hall frames— the 
original laminated teanis rackets 








TENNIS 
FLASH! 


7 of the 10 first-ranking 
men players in the United © 
States use rackets made 


by Spalding. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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a quarter turn to the left. The hand is 


| now more on top of the handle. If it 


feels more comfortable, place your 
thumb up the side. 

Your left hand helps start the racket 
back, and then comes off. The racket is 
brought ‘back of the ear. At this point, 
your racket handle should be at right 
angles to your forearm with the elbow 
bent. (See pictures on page ‘34. ) 

The line on which the racket is 
swung forward depends on the height 
at which the ball is to be taken. By 
carefully watching the ball, you may 
judge the length and height of its 
bounce. 


When you have decided upon the 
point at which the ball wiil be hit, bring 
your racket forward on a line with this 
point. The face of the racket moves 
ahead first. The weight shifts from the 
left to the right foot and the body 
pivots at the same time from left to 
right. 

The arm straightens out so that it is 
fully extended when the racket meets 
the ball. Contact is made opposite your 
right foot with the racket head perpen- 
dicular to the ground. After hitting the 
ball, continue pivoting to the right, let- 
ting your racket describe a slight up: 
ward arc. 

On low backhand shots, bend your 
knees and go down for the ball. As you 
can note in the pictures, this flexibility 
of the legs assures good balance. 

Once you've perfected your back- 
hand, you can do wonders with it. You 


can use a cross-court backhand to good | 


advantage against a player with a weak 
backhand. Another effective stroke is 
the “down-the-line” backhand. This is 
a good one to pull when you're forced 
close to the sideline on your backhand 
side. 

Your opponent will expect you to re- 
turn down the center or across the 
court. By playing the ball straight down 
the line, you cross him up. This forces 
him to run for the ball. His returning 
forehand, if he is able to return it at 
all, will usually be soft enough to “kill.” 


Keeping your eye on the ball is one 
of the oldest truisms in sports. “But,” 
warns Barney Friberg, ex-major leaguer 
now coaching at Saugus, Mass., High 
School, “don't overdo it.” He recalls a 
certain coach who sent a boy up to 
bunt with a last-second admonition to 
“keep your eye on the ball.” 

The boy strode to the plate deter- 
mined to do as his coach instructed 
him. He stuck his head out and the ball 
hit him. He was stunned and fell to 
the ground. When he recovered, he re- 
marked to the coach standing anxiously 
over him: “I didn’t quite get my eye on 
the ball, but I almost cule it!” 





When planning on a new 
tennis racket, keep this im- 
' portant fact in mind... 





Men’s and 
Women’s. Singles Cham- 
pionships have been won 


National 


with Wilson Tennis Rackets 







Alice Marble 


Women’s World’s Cham- 
pion uses Wilson Rackets 


Don Budge 
World’s Champion uses 
Wilson Rackets 


Bobby Riggs, 1939 and 1941 Amateur 
Champion, uses Wilson Rackets ex- 
clusively. 

. ~ a 


Choose the rackets used exclusively 
and endorsed by champions. See your 
dealer for the model and price you 
prefer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other leading 
Cities. 

Players mentioned are retained on The Wilson 


Advisory Staff 


Buy U.S. Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds 


Wihhon 


' TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


IT'S WILSON TODAY IN 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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(Continued from page 26) 
“Then ye'll go hungry,” said the vag- 
abone; and that was all. He lighted his 
pipe and went to sleep with one eye 
open and the tongs under him. 

One, two, three hours passed, and 
the sun hung low in the sky. The Prin- 
cess sat there until hunger drove her to 
her feet. She rose wearily and stumbled 
to the road. It might have been the 





MAKERS OF 


MADE BY THE 


Pennsylvania 


Silend VACUUM CUP TIRES 


ton. Tells how to lay out a court and 
with full 








STAMPS 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—Borneo—Animal—Scarce Babyhead — Coronation 
—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps—with Big Cata- 
logue—all free—send 5c for postage. GRAY STAMP 
COMPANY. Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


Movies Will Mean More 
Ww x to You After You've Read Ww « 
HOW TO ENJOY MOTION PICTURES 


Here’s an easy to read book that shows you 
how to get the most enjoyment out of the movies. 
Also a handbook on how to organize a phot 
club. WAS 25c a copy. OW REDUCED T 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP & We *& Xe %& 20c 


430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton. Ohio 10 or more 15¢ each. 














sound of wheels that had started her, I 
cannot be telling; but as she reached 
the road a great coach drawn by six 
black horses came galloping up. The 
Princess made a sign for it to stop; 
though she was in rags, yet she was 
still so beautiful that the coachman 
drew in the horses and asked her what 
she was wanting. 

“I am near to starving,” and as she 
spoke the tears started to her eyes, 
while a new soft note crept into her 
voice. “Do you think your master could 
spare me a bit of food—or a shilling?” 


‘}and the hand-that had been used to 


strike went out for the first time to beg. 


I. WAS a prince who rode inside the 
coach that day, and he heard her. 


Reaching out a fine, big hamper through 
the window, he told her she was hearty 
welcome to whatever she found in it, 
along with his blessing. But as she put 
up her arms for it, just, she looked—and 
saw that the prince was none other than 
the fat suitor whose face she had 
slapped on the day before. Then anger 
came back to her again, for the shame 
of begging from him. She emptied the 
hamper—c icken pasty, jam, currant 
bread, and all—on top of his head, peer- 
ing through the window, and threw the 
empty basket at the coachman. Away 
drove the coach; away ran the Princess, 
and threw herself, sobbing, on the 
ground, near the vagabone. 

“Twas a good dinner ye lost,” said 
the vagabone; and that was all. 

That night they reached a wee scrap 
of a cabin on the side of a hill. The 
vagabone climbed the steps and opened 
the door. “Here we are at home, my 
dear,” said he. 

“What kind of a home do ye call 
this?” and the Princess stamped her 
foot. “Faith, I'll not live in it.” 

“Then ye can live outside; it’s all the 
same to me.” The vagabone went in 
and closed the door after him; and in a 
moment he was whistling merrily the 
7: of the wee brown wren. 

e Princess sat down on the ground 
and nursed her poor tired knees. She 
had walked many a mile that day, with 
a heavy heart and an empty stomach— 
two of the worst traveling companions 

e can find. The night came down, 
black as a raven’s wing; the dew fell, 
heavy as rain, wetting the rags and 
chilling the Princess to the marrow. The 
wind blew fresh from the sea, and the 
wolves began their howling in the 
woods near by; and at last, what with 
the cold and the fear and the loneliness 
of it, she could bear it no longer, and 
she crept softly up to the cabin and 
went in. 

(To be concluded next week) 

Reprinted from The Way of the Storyteller, by 


Ruth Sawyer. Copyright 1942 by Ruth Sawyer. 
permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York 
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Down the twisting 

streams, across the 

ruffied lakes, your Old 

Town Canoe is your 

re reg ha 

unting. 

Sturdy and aoe 

trips, yet light 

to carry. Per- 

fectly balanced. An 

Old fine ic designed 

like a birchbark, but 

built for many years 

of adventure and sport. Easy toown. 

FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of ca- 
nees for paddling, 


sailing or outboards. 


Also sailboats, row: 
beats. Write . Address: Old Town 
Canoe Co., 854 St., Old Town, Me. 








Cd Town Canoes 





PLAY THE SHOT 
OF CHAMPIONS 


New, exclusive diagram method 
shows how to hit and control the 
blistering flat drive experts use. Get 
Walter Senior’s book “How to Hit 
the Fastest Drivein Tennis”—Com- 
iments of TRU-KROME—The”’Welded’’ 
Tennis Strings That Play Faster Longer. 


FREE! yon 2nameandaddressto- 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. SC, 45th and Packers Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 






























BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE—Every cultural and academic 

d plus fessiona] training. Co-educational. 
Small classes. Individua] supervision. Friendly college life. 
Spacious campus. Near Washington and Baltimore. All 
sports. 2-year courses, if desired. Liberal Arts and Sol- 
enees, Business Administration, Merchandising, (Famous 





|. “Work-Study” Plan) Secretarial Studies, Pre-professional 


Studies, Journalism, Broadcasting, Dramatics, Music, Art. 
Tuition $670. (All regular expenses included.) Write fer 
catalogue, Dept. S, Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, 
Maryland. 





NEW YORK CITY — DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 
offers high school graduates three year nursing course. Full 
maintenance for entire three years. Entrance fee provides 
for uniforms and textbooks during preliminary period. CasB 
allowance assists student in meeting educational expense? 
after preliminary period. Al) schools fully accredited. 
For detailed information write for literature 8 to: 
DIVISION OF NURSING 
Department of Hospitals 


125 Worth Street New York, N. ¥. 
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FORWARD ... 
to VICTORY! 


‘V" stands for Victory, in tennis 
also, when you have your 


racket strung with VICTOR 





Poslam Works Wonders on Surface Pimples 
When you’re troubled with embarrass- 
ing surface pimples that often cause you 
to shy away from all the fun—just do this 
as thousands of happy young men and 
women have for over thirty-five years. Put 
your faith in Poslam Ointment and. Soap. 
First thoroughly cleanse face with non- 
alkali Poslam Soap, then apply medicated 
Poslam Ointment —the surprising results 
will delight you, for Poslam starts to work 
tight away! You know Poslam must be 
800d, for over 18 million ae scl anny 
been sold—costs so little 
at druggists everywhere. 
Get Posiam today and get results ! 
A recent survey made among 
nurses from coast to coast 
showed that 96% approved 


Poslam for the claims made for 
it; recommended by doctors! 


FREE: Generous ointment sample — write to 
* Posiam, Dept. B-4, 254 W. 54th St., N.Y.C. 


POSLAM ointment 
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PUZZLE - YOU 
(See page 33) 
MATCH THESE 
Remove matches marked “a,” “b,” and 
ae, place them in the new positions 


Answers yx 


” 


c,” and 
marked “1,” “2,” and “3,” as shown below: 
4 _ 8B 4 


Lt 
# 


Original Position 
WATCH THAT GUILLOTINE! 
If he died while he was dreaming, how 
could any one know what he was dreaming 
about? 
WAS THE SCALE ROCKY? 
The specimen weighed exactly 5 pounds. 
VOLTAIRE’S RIDDLE 
Time. 
CORRECT ENGLISH? 
Yes. 
ATHLETIC RECORDS 
a. 9.4 seconds 
b. 20.3 seconds 
c. 1 minute, 49.6 
seconds 
d. 4 minutes, 6.4 
seconds 
e. 10.2 seconds 
NICKNAMES 
a. Lincoln 
b. Grant e. oo 
c. Washington f. Jefferson 
g. Theodore Roosevelt 


TRAVELING SALESMAN 

Eleven trains. 
WUYTHOLOGY 

a—Dryad; b—Centaur; c—Argonauts; d— 
Valhalla; e—Ares. 


























New Position 


f. 6 minutes, 25.8 
seconds 

g. 3 minutes, 11.6 
seconds 

h. 6 feet, 9% inches 

i. 26 feet, 8% inches 

j. 14 feet; 11 inches 


d. Jackson 


WHO’S A JERK? 


Over at 20th Century-Fox the movies are 
building a story around America’s newest 
character and slang expression — the jerk. 
The Jerk, in this particular instance, is 
Henry Fonda, and the picture is The Mag- 
nificent Jerk. 

A jerk, Fonda declares, is a guy who 
turns his light on during a blackout to see 
what time the blackout occurred. . . . Don 
Ameche ‘thinks a jerk is a guy who always 


goes through swinging doors on the: left 


side. . . . Direetor Humberstone thinks a 
jerk is a guy who takes his best girl to the 
movies and then looks at the picture. 

That’s as far as they get for it’s time to 
play the scene. It’s a fancy office — a “Suc- 
cess School” run by Don Ameche, the smart 
promoter. Fonda is the jerk that rents fish- 
ing boats and wins a course in this school 
because he wrote the best letter telling 

“how to be successful.” 

After the scene is over, Fonda says “I 
like this role. You can have your heroes who 
beat up the villain, but let me be the Jerk. 
He gets the sympathy.” There may be 
something to this. What is a Jerk? If you’ve 
got a good definition, send it along. 

John Chapman, N. Y. Daily News 


If any of Scholastic’s readers have any 
good definitions of a jerk, send them to 


“Laughs” Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 


Street, N. Y. C.—Editor. 





FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 





20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 











IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 


To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


eeeeecceccsese eecces seeecescesoeces 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. Sc.-442, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and—_—_copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 


Name _ 





Street 





City ePEnurers 


| re 


I teach in the__ school. 


SPO OC OSCE E ESSE SESE SEE EEE ESET ESSE ESESEESESSOOS 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. : 
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LAUGHS) 


Compton Junior College, Compton, 
Calif., prints an A-1 newspaper called 
the Tartar Shield. The humor column 
of Tartar Shield contains enough good 
jokes to make everybody happy, so 
we're reprinting a few of them here. 


school because he had to 


tion? 


Hoot, Mon! 


Do you ever hear the one about the 
Scotchman who took his son out of 


Weather Report 


Wednesday—mist 
Thursday—mist 
Friday—mist 
Saturday—Ah! Bull’s eyel 


Her — is so sour that when 
she puts 


ace cream on, it curdles. 


pay atten- 





118 PRIZES 


offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


| RIZES 
aie: — 
wept cc a 



































RULES 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 

2. Upon completion of the crossword 
puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 

12 words or less, containing the words 

“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 

ditional words which appear in the 

crossword puzzle. 

3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 





ers Peanut ba ACROSS 


or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. m4 


eanut with each entry, 2. I'm 


label on the wrapper showing Mr. 4. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 


picture securely to your entry. 7. Past tense of clothe. 


b the hero of this puz- 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the ~ They call me 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 

Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries 





ern Asia. 


. A cup, and sometimes (if 


ou're feeling slangy) a 


ce. 

accepted after that date. 12. My first name is Gunga; 
5, Prizes will be awarded to those 1, Sito s loud noise. 

submitting complete and correct? = ye as 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 17. Our feathered friend 
whose stat ts are idered most 18. A command that with 
accurate and suitable for advertising the challenge ‘ goes 
and publicity use. "ste 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 21. High School age | cae, 
will be announced in Scholastic and SS et ee aoe 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. ea — 
In event a tie any prize ‘ 
effered, a prize Idention! with thar 7 ‘ergo, beady of colt water 
fled for will be awarded each tying 24. The wives of these people 


eontestant. 





Obituary | 


Shed a tear 

For Susan Blatt; 
The ice was thin, 
And she was fat. . 





Helpful 


An old lady, riding in a taxi for the 
first time, noticed that the driver kept 
putting his hand out every few min. 
utes. The traffic was rather heavy, and 
she became disturbed. Finally she said, 
“Listen, young man, keep your hands 
on the wheel and I'll let you know 
when it is raining.” 


That‘ll Hold ‘Em 


Berlin is said to have remarked that 
the stripes on our flag make it look 
like a peppermint stick. Maybe so, but 
we'd like to see them try to fick it! 


Those Morons Are Here Again 


Two morons went fishing and caught 
a lot of fish at a certain spot. One of 
them told the other to be sure to mark 
the spot so that they could find it again 
the next time they wanted to fish. 

A few days later they rowed out on 
the lake, and one moron said to the 
other: 

“Are you sure you marked the spot 
as I told you to?” 

“Sure,” said the other. “We'll find it 
all right. I marked an ‘X’ on the bottom 
of the boat.” 


Hope Waters, Hamden H. 8., Hamden, Conn. 


Wrong Way 


A letter from a German soldier in 
Russia to his mother ran as follows: 

“A week ago we covered 100 miles. 
Two days ago we covered 70 mil 
Yesterday we covered 35 miles. 
things keep on this way, I'll be home 
Saturday for supper.” 





From ‘‘Saturday Review of Literature” 
“How can | do my homework 
with that noise going on?” 
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Map: Three Routes to Oil 

The qm of Events . 

Our Latin-American Neighbors (Part 1), by Philip Dorf... 
“5 That Good?”: An Editorial 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


How Many Hours for How Much Pay? .. 

American Heritage: 25. Agricultural Revolution, by wt $. Commager 
Pan-Americana, by Harry B. Murkland 

The American ne of Nations, ads Adolf A. Biome iain wp oh 0d hs 
To Challenge You. ee eae 


ENGLISH SECTION 


Ever Since Eve, by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
Poetry Album * 

Design for Reading, by Alfred T. Hill... .. . 

The Round Table, edited by Charlotte Van de Water 
Sharpen Your Wits 

The Princess and the Vagabone, Part 1, by Ruth Sawyer 


GUIDANCE SECTION 


Women Man the Industrial Front, by Shelby Cullom Davis 
Stand By can 
Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 

Following the Films 

Puzzle You 

How’s Your Backhand? . 
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KEY TO CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
A. PAN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-e; 5-d; 6-B; 7-C; 8-D; 9-E; 10-A. 
B. READING THE NEAR EASTERN MAP. 
1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 
KEY: TO ENGLISH QUIZZES 
l. 1-c; 2-d; 3-a; 4-b. Il. 2, 4, 5 should be checked. Ill. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b. IV. 1-T; 
2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T; 10-T. 
KEY TO “WORDS TO THE WISE” 
1-c; 2-1; 3-d; 4-m; 5-a; 6-f; 7-0; 8-b; 9-e; 10-k; 11-g; 12-i; 13-h; 14-). 














Neglect 
Learning” 











This savant of old 
Greece was a firm be- 
liever in education, with 
a unique way of express- 
ing himself on that sub- 
ject. 

“Who neglects learn- 
ing,’ he said, “‘loses the 
past and is dead to the 
future.” 


Students will agree, 
for it is undeniable that 
tomorrow's . events are 
made the more interest- 
ing by contrasting them 
with yesterday's record. 


Many a student owes 
his education to a good 
father’s belief in life in- 
surance. 











AFTER WATCHING YOU FOR. 
18 HOLES I’M EXHAUSTED/ 


You and your favorite golfing companion are 
not the only happy twosome. For when you try 
PLANTERS PEANUTS you'll form a twosome 
that will get together every day—for a round 
of flavor’and that real refreshment that comes 
from eating a top-flight energy food. PLANTERS 


“ao RS Pa Of. 


COME ON, A BAG OF 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
(S WHAT YOU NEED! 





PEANUTS help keep you in trim for every game— 
and it’s fun to train on PLANTERS! Help yourself 
to a bagful of these fresh, crisp, meaty salted peo- 
nuts now—and let them help you to more stami- 
na! Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS— 


with the picture of “MR.PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
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PLANTERS “PEANUTS 


PLANTERS JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK—Sc 





JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
10¢ and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
and get the biggest bargain ever offered in. dictionaries. 


Here’s the dictionary every studenf should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 10 special sections 
that are chock full of interesting, useful facts, including 
an up-to-date authoritative digest of militgry and naval 


IQ Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! c. 


ONLY 








